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India is a country of many languages, many religions, many 
ethnic groups. From time to time the political elite have manipulated 
in religion and ethnicity to create both regional and national move¬ 
ments. Some of these movements are cohesive and others are divisive. 
All three of them are highly emotionally surcharged and when linked 
up with one another or with economic issues they have serious con¬ 
sequences for the political cohesion of the country. 

Any language planning efforts must cater to the two apparently 
contradictory poles of small group identity and national integration. 
Whether it is the choice of a language, a dialect or a style to be used 
in education, administration and mass communication or the adaptation 
of a script to a hitherto unwritten language, it may generate a concern 
among people which might create a movement. A movement is not 
always rational. It does not necessarily start because the use of a 
language is forbidden or the use or non-use of a language oppresses. 
Sometimes assumed oppression and imaginary handicaps may also 
create a movement. Therefore monitering sentiments and reactions 
and measuring effects of various planned and unplanned action are a 
continuous process for an institution engaged in language planning. 

It is in this context that the Central Institute of Indian Languages 
called specialists from different parts of the country and organised a 
seminar on language movements. The papers presented in this seminar 
not only relate language movement to the socio-economic changes 
taking place in the country but also link them up with elite formation. 



With the creation of the new rural elite sometimes coming in conflict 
with the urban elite, the nature of language movements is yet to be 
absorbed and studied. 

If these papers create a new awareness, then our efforts would 
be rewarded. 



( D. P. Pattanayak ) 



Development of language may be natural or planned. Develop- 
ment is planned to quicken the phase and to guide the direction. The 
planning is generally visualised at the governmental level. But there 
is also another force which influences the development of language; it is 
individuals and groups who can generate a momentum around a 
linguistic cause among the users of the language. This momentum 
takes the shape of a movement with varying degrees of cohesion and 
sustenance. The movements bring about change by forcing the govern¬ 
ment to pursue a particular policy or by winning the people to a parti¬ 
cular point of view. The papers collected in this book describe such 
movements in Indian languages. 

There are various aspects of language about which the people 
are concerned. It may be about the choice of a language or a dialect 
for wider use, about preservation of purity, about the choice of a script 
or reform of script or spelling, about recognition for status or 
independent identity, about maintenance, about political and territorial 
unification etc. The papers describe these concerns in relation to one or 
two Indian languages. Similar concerns may be found in other languages 
also and these papers provide a point of reference for comparison. 

Though all have been called movements, some are more orga¬ 
nised than others. But they are not tightly organised to the extent of 
being the programme of a political party nor is so unstructured to be 
called mob action. They also differ in the degree to which the language 
is involved in the issue. The choice of a standard dialect, for example, 



is more a linguistic matter than the demand for a linguistic state. But 
even in the latter, language is the rallying point. This paper, appro¬ 
priately, is by a political scientist, while others are by linguists. 

There is one recurring point in all the papers. The language 
movements are expressions of changing socio-economic and cultural 
conditions. They are manifested through the issues of language, since 
language is a very transparent cultural symbol. Another point is that 
these movements originate with elites. This raises an important question 
about the social nature of language problems. Sociolinguists must con¬ 
cern themselves with such questions. 

The movements described in the papers belong to this century, 
but some of these had their origin in the last century itself. These two 
centuries brought about significant socio-economic and cultural changes 
in the country and hence many language movements. 

The papers were originally presented in a Seminar on Language 
Movements of this Century in India organised by the Institute on the 
31st December 1976 and the 1st January 1977. Besides the ten written 
papers included in the book, Prof. Ashok R. Kelkar gave an oral 
presentation on Movement for Script and Spelling Reform: Marathi. 
Dr. K.L. Gandhi’s paper was presented in absentia. I am grateful to 
all the scholars who made the Seminar rewarding by their papers, 
presence and participation and to Dr. D.P. Pattanayak who made it all 
possible. I express my thanks to the staff of the Institute, who made the 
New year eve not only academically stimulating but also socially 
congenial. 


E. Annamalai 
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The Background of Controversy 

Telugu is a Dravidian language which, according to the 1971 
Censuses spoken by 43.4 million people in the sub-continent of India, 
It is the official language of the State of Andhra Pradesh and ranks 
only next to the Hindi in population -figures in India. The ratio of 
urban to rural population is 20: 80 per cent and only 24 per cent of 
the people are classified as 'literate 5 (D. R. Ramanujan 1972: 12). 

The existence of Telugu as an independent language can be 
traced to the early centuries of the Christian era. Native place names 
and personal names occur in Prakrit inscriptions as early as the 2nd 
century A.D. (Mahadeva Sastri 1969: 23-31). The first datable 
Telugu inscription belongs to 575 A.D. (El 27. 221-25). Until the 
ilth Century our only source of Telugu language history are inscrip¬ 
tions which already reflect two styles of writing, a literary variety 
embodied in verse ( padya) and ornate prose ( gadya) and the colloquial 
variety in simple localized prose. The first available work of Telugu 
literature is a translation of the first three parvans (the third only 
•partly) of the Mahdbhdrarta by Nannaya Bhatta of the mid-iith 
Century A.D. in the campu format (running verses occasionally 
interspersed with gadya ‘ ornate prose ’). Although some scholars 
believed that Nannaya ‘standardized’ the language of his time in 
order to make it a vehicle of literary expression, it can be shown, on 
Hnguistic grounds, that the literary language got stylized for several 
mturies before Nannaya and his ‘language 5 only represented a 
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literary tradition which was already becoming archaic. This conclu¬ 
sion is based on the following observations : 

(1) The language of Nannays’s Mahdbhdrata was archaic 
m phonology and morphology when compared with that of 
his contemporary inscriptions, e.g., systematic preservation 
of the contrast of r : r, preconsonantal nasals (ardhanu- 
swara), and initial O-clusters, all of which had undergone 
change in the spoken language by the 13 th century, viz. 
r _ > r, Cr-> C-, long vowel + nasal + stop > long vowel 

(nasalized) + stop, respectively (Radhakrishna 1972 : m2, 

3 ff.). 

(2) There were certain verb forms in speech, not at ail 
traceable to the language of early classics, like teccu-ta-ru 
’they (will) bring 9 (modern Telugu tes-td-ru), kon-tu 

4 bringing ’, poyite (mi) 4 if one goes 

(3) There was already a considerable degree of variation 
within Nannaya’s language which could not have happened 
unless it derived from a long tradition of literary usage rep¬ 
resenting different chronological layers, for several centuries 
before him. For instance, the neuter sg. suffix occurs in 
three freely varying shapes, -mbu- mmu, -mu, of which 
~mbu > -mmu represents an earlier chronological stratum. 

The habitual tense had at least two or three variant morphs, 
edii;edi/.(f}' (3rd pers. sg.), edajdu (all other persons and 
members). It is characteristic of the literary language that 
the number of free variants increases with the passage of 
time. The ordinal marker in Nannaya was agu and awu, but 
in later poets, it was agujawu/awa/6 2 . These four varieties 
only represent four ordered developments of the suffix at 
different periods. 

(4) A continuous chain of historical developments can be 
constructed from the language of inscriptions and not from 
that of the early and later classics. 

It is, therefore, conceivable that one of the upper-class vane- 
ries must have developed as the medium of the language of poetry, 
perhaps five or six centuries before the time of Nannaya. Our 
assumption is that the spoken language and the literary language of 
the 11th century had already diverged, and were not related as 
contemporary spoken and written. 

From the 11th to the 19th century, the only genre of literature 
that flourished most in Teluge was the campii (verse combined with 
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literary prose). The themes were all drawn from Sanskrit epics or 
puranas, elaborated and translated into Telugu in the campu style. 
Such literature apparently catered to a select group of high-class 
Sanskritized elite and their Royal patrons. Popular literature like the 
ballad, the dance-drama and the devotional song had not emerged 
until very late in history (post~15th century). Prose as a popular 
form of literature did not come about before the exposure of the 
Telugus to English education in the 19th century. There is evidence 
of chronicles, local records, commentaries on grammatical texts, etc., 
in prose from the 16th century onwards, but they never formed a part 
of respected literature. 

The language of the Kavitraya (the trio of poets, Nannaya : 
11th century, Tikkana: 13th century, and Errapraggada : 14th 
century) who translated the Mahabharata in Telugu became the model 
for ail later writers. There were innovations in the literary language 
presumably drawn from contemporary educated usage—but if has 
always been deliberately kept to a minimum. - For instance, words 
like waccinddu ‘the one who came 5 occurred originally as predicative 
nouns and later as finite verbs in the usage of Tikkanna and later 
writers. In Nannaya, such forms occur always as predicative nouns 
in their earlier shape, viz. waccinav. Sdu without the loss of w and 
absence of Sandhi, a+a-*d. Loanwords of Perso-Arabic origin 
occurred right from the 13th century in classical liteiature. The 
Prabandha poets of the 16th century and later occasionally used 
colloquial verbs and nouns in their works. The prescriptive gram¬ 
mar condemned non-Kavitraya usage as ‘ungrammatical’, and prohibi¬ 
ted any mixture of colloquial ( gramya ) with the literary language. 

In the first half of the 18th century, the British rule had 
taken roots in South India and this brought about a number of 
changes in the socioeconomic and educational setup of the Telugu 
country. The first printing press in Telugu was set up in Madras 
in 1806. The British Parliament passed the ‘Charter Act’ in 1813 
according to which ‘A Church Missionary Society’ was to be establi¬ 
shed in India and education in Indian languages was to be promoted. 
In the same year a college in Fort St. George was established in 
Madras. With the founding of the Madras University in 1857, a 
number of high schools and colleges cropped up to promote the 
British mode of education. The Madras Schoolbook and Vernacular 
Society came into existence in 1820, which produced many school-level 
textbooks in biography, history, and geography. 3 
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The language used in these books was in the same style as that 
of the 19th century local records and chronicles—an educated colloqu¬ 
ial variety with occasional mixture of classicisms in verbal and nominal 
inflection. Even traditional pundits wrote in this style. 

Chinnayasuri, who was a senior Telugu Pundit in the Presidency 
College, became the chairman of the Schoolbook Society. He published 
a s ' anaar d Telugu grammar of the poetic language, called Bdlavy&kara - 
tiamu m 1855 and earlier wrote niticandrika a prose translation of 
Sanskrit Pdhcatantra. For the first time he wrote in a literary prose 
which equaled the poetic prose (gadya) of the early Telugu classics. 
A complement to Bdlavydkaranamu called Praudhavydkaranamu , was 
published in 1885 by B. Sitaramacharyulu, who also published in the 
same year a standard Telugu-Teiugu dictionary, Sabdaratndkaramu . 
The publication of these two standard prescriptive grammars for 
the poetic language had a tremendous impact on the language 
attitudes of scholars and constituted a bastion for the defense of 
the classical language. It is clear from the 19th-century social 
history oi the Telugu area that the vernacular had to function as a 
medium of general education for large numbers for the first time. 
Earlier it was cultivated only as a medium of poetry. 

By the mid~19th century Telugu language scholars, by and large, 
did not think that spoken language could be a subject for teaching. 
C. P. Brown, who was a pioneer in Telugu textual criticism and publi¬ 
cation of literary works, in the following passages vividly describes the 
problems of. the English officials wanting to learn Telugu as a second 
language. These also reflect the attitudes of language scholars 
toward the first-language teaching. 

Hindi* grammarians, like those of China, neglect the 
colloquial dialect, which they suppose is already known to 
the student, and teach only the poetical peculiarities : They 
are willing to aid our studies, either in Telugu poetry or in 
Sanscrit : they are reluctant to teach us the language of 
common business. Instead of ordinary dialogues, tales, trials 
letters, and histories, Telugu assistants counsel us to read 
the venerated Sri Bhagawat (as a pious act), and the prose 
Telugu Ram ay an, one or two books of the Mahabharat, 
the Sanscrit vocabulary by Amara, the versified set of 
Telugu synonyms called Andhra-Bhasha-Bhushanam, or 
the treatises on grammar written by Nannaiia Bhatta and 
Appa Cavi* (Brown 1857 : ii, iii) 

These unprofitable books are still, in 1856, taught to native 
pupils in the Madras University.” 
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. . . .We ask for grain : they give it on the condition that 
we will, with it, submit to eat the straw. Their memory is 
well exercised, their judgment is fettered : and they counsel 
us to learn, as they do, long vocabularies by rote, whereas 
by reading the poets we can easily acquire an ample stock of 
all the words that are in use. Such unwise counsels have 
disheartened many a student, while others, more submissive, 
have stored their memories, with ail the tutor prescribed, 
and yet remained unable to use the language (Ibid v). 

Our native teachers would willingly reject common Telugu 
altogether, and teach us the poetical dialect alone : which 
they themselves, however, cannot use in daily talking and 
writing (Ibid 33). 

It appears that language pundits projected the model of the 
relationship between Sanskrit and Prakrit on to the poetic language 
and the contemporary modern language within Telugu. Just as 
Prakrit was used for low-class characters in Sanskrit plays, spoken 
Telugu was used for low-class characters and the poetic Telugu for 
the hero and heroine, etc. in Telugu plays. 4 Even the spoken variety 
of upper classes was called grdmya 1 vulgar ’ although it differed 
from uneducated speech. Sri K. Veeresalingam, a great social 
reformer and the founder of modern literature, experimented 
with all forms of prose—the novel, short story, essay, social play. 
He introduced, for the first time, the notion of Saalragrdnthika 
‘the simplified classical style’. He vehemently argued for this style 
in contrast to grdnthika , which was mainly a poetic medium and 
vydvahdrika, the colloquial speech. In his style he eliminated 
archaic vocabulary and Sandhi but continued to use verbal and 
nominal inflection of the classical language. 

The Hindu, a reputed national daily, critically assessing the 
style of Sri K. Veeresalingam says as follows : 

We consider that the golden mean is somewhere between 
the rigid and artificial style found in standard books and 
carried into the daily business life of the Editor of the 
late Andhrabhasha sanjeevani and the loose lifeless style 
of the various translations of the Vernacular Literature 
Society which we are sorry have found their way into the 
university curriculum. (Ramapatirao 1971 : 39 quotes from 
the Autobiography of K. Veeresalingam). 

In essence, the style invented by K. Veeresalingam in his 
writings is closer to his speech in syntax but to the classical language 
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in morphology. It is this style which goes in the name of standard 
language in school textbooks till today. 

In summary, the following circumstances led to a wide gap 
between the language of literature and that of the people by the 
19th century. 

(1) The poetic variety alone enjoyed the veneration of scholars 
and received royal support and patronage., Prose was never cultivated 
as a vehicle of respectable literary expression. It was employed in the 
inscriptions only as a means of conveying information and simple 
messages to the common people. 

(2) The popular forms of literature like the folktale, the ballad, 
and the song (sung on different social occasions) did not get documen¬ 
ted for many centuries since they were not considered by literati as 
worthpreserving. 

(3) Grammars were written for the classical language keeping 
the usage of the Kavitraya as the norm and any deviation from this 
norm was frowned upon and even condemned as ‘wrong’. The 
literary standard of a work was not only judged by its conformity 
to the Kavitraya usage but also its distance from contemporary 
colloquial usage. Both the prescriptive grammarian and the average 
poet have thus consciously inhibited the influence of the changing 
spoken language on the poetic variety. The gap which thus began 
several centuries before Nannaya widened with passage of time. 

(4) The grammarian expressly prohibited the spoken language 
of even the educated and the learned by labelling it gramya or ‘vulgar 5 , 
although this technical term should have been used to characterize 
the speech of the rustic and the uneducated. 

(5) The prose medium exploiting the colloquial language has 
all along been used in teaching grammatical and literary texts as 
evidenced from commentaries, local records, correspondence, popular 
stories, contracts, court decrees and in the folk rendition of epics. 
It has never been treated as worthy of literary expression. No 
creative writer of repute has therefore attempted it until the late 
nineteenth century or the early tw'entienth century. 

However, the controversy between the classicists and modernists 
had not surfaced until the beginning of the 2.0th century. 

The Controversy: 1897-1915 

Gurazada Venkata Apparow, who is considered the true 
founder of literary renaissance in modern Telugu, published an 
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influential social called Kanydsulkam ('Bride-price’) in spoken Telugu 
in 1897. In its preface, he said (p. viii): 

If it is intended to make the Telugu literary dialect a great 
civilizing medium, it must be divested of its superfluous, 
obsolete and Sanskrit elements, and brought closer to the 
spoken dialect from which it must be thoroughly replenished. 
There is not much dialectical difference in the Telugu gene¬ 
rally spoken in the various parts of the Telugu Country; 
so a new' common literary dialect can be established with 
comparative ease if only able writers set about it in right 
earnest. 

This was the first conscious effort by a great creative writer to 
use the spoken language as a vehicle of artistic expression which took 
the Telugu readership by storm. He was later joined in his thinking 
and efforts toward language reform by Gidugu Venkata Ramamurti 
who studied the newly developed science of language and phonetics 
and published earlier (1892) his grammar and dictionary of the Sora 
language. 

J. A. Y ates, an Englishman, who was posted in 1906 as Inspector 
of Schools for the three Circar Districts of Godavari, Visakhapatnarn 
and Ganjam, was puzzled by the Telugu language taught in schools 
which was so very different from any variety of the spoken language, 
educated or uneducated. He noticed a similar situation in the Tamil 
area where he had worked earlier. He recalls his impressions as 
follows (1933 : 24); 

One may perhaps laugh in later days at one’s youthful ent¬ 
husiasms, yet I have never condemned myself for the anger 
that flared up in me when I entered the miserable hovels, 
as they often wore, in which the children of the out-castes 
were permitted to take their first steps to learning, and 
observed the pitiable waste of time taken to teach them 
literary forms of words even for such simple processes as 
counting annas that they did not possess. I could see no 
reason for teaching them a language they would never 
hear from men of the higher castes, literate or illiterate. 

Was it not possible, I asked, to find a cultivated current 
Telugu, for their instruction ? A parallel might be found in 
England if the children of the slums were taught Elizabethan 
English or Chaucerians’ English or Older West Saxon, or, 
to make the parallel more exact, a hotch-potch of all 
these; but of course no parallel of the sort could be found 
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for no one in England had thought of inventing such a 
conglomeration of archaisms as a means of modem in¬ 
struction. 

P. T. Sreenivasa Iyengar, then Principal of the Mrs. A. V. N. 
College, Visakhapatnam, who himself had enlightened views on 
the language issue in schools advised Mr. Yates to discuss the 
question with G. V. Apparow (Epigraphist to H. H. the Maharaja of 
Vizianagaram) and G. V. Ramamurti (History Professor in the Raja’s 
College, Parlakimidi). It was the enlightened discussions among 
these four scholars—two non-Telugus and two Telugus, Yates, Srini¬ 
vasa Iyengar, Apparow and Ramamurti—and the organized efforts 
that followed their coming together that started the real confrontation 
and controversy between the Classicists, on the one hand, and the 
Modernists, on the other. 

In his preface to the second and revised edition of Kanyasulkam 
published in 1909, G. V. Apparow says (p. x)s 

Principal P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar recently started a Telugu 
Teaching Reform Society among the aims and objects of 
which the cultivation of vernacular Telugu holds a prominent 
place, and Mr. Yates, whose name will always be remembered 
in the Telugu districts for the introduction of rational methods 
of teaching into our schools has lent weight to the movement 
by accepting the Presidentship of the Society. 

At the annual meetings of teachers and headmasters called by- 
Yates, Ramamurti used to lecture on the nature of language change and 
language variation. He explained how there was an educated standard 
spoken variety which all teachers used for respectable communication 
but which they were afraid of admitting in books. He urged that mass 
education was possible only through the medium of the modern lang¬ 
uage. A literary association called Andhra sahitya sanghamu was formed 
in Vizianagaram in 1907, Professor K. Ramanujacharyulu (Principal, 
Maharajah’s College) as President, G. V. Ramamurti as Vice-President 
and Sri B. Seshagiri Rao as Secretary to promote the modern 
language movement. Conferences were held in Kovvuru and Yela~ 
manchili in support of the spoken language. 

In 1911, P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar published a textbook of 
Arithmetic called Longman's Arithmetikkulu in modern Telugu and 
also a trenchant pamphlet, Death or Life : a Plea for Vernaculars in 
which he attacked the stand of the language purists in Telugu. In 
1911, Cetti Lakshminarasimham’s grjku mittulu (Greek Myths) and 
Vedam Venkatachalamayya’s play Vidhileka vaidyudu both written in 
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a variety of modern style were prescribed for non-detailed study of 
the School-final class. This happened in the wake of a change in the 
educational policy in the province whereby Telugu composition and 
translation were made compulsory subjects for the School-final and 
Intermediate classes. 

It was the prescription of these books for study that created a 
stir among the traditional scholars, who then formed a literary forum 
called Andhra-sahitya-parisattu (Telugu Academy) in 1911 under the 
stewardship of Jayanti Rarnayya. On their representation, the gove¬ 
rnment appointed two of the members of the Parisat on the Textbook 
Committee. The classicists scored their first round of victory when 
the government yielded to their pressure and allowed freedom of choice 
of ‘style,’ first school-wise and later pupil-wise, for study and exami¬ 
nation as detailed in the following orders of the secretary of the 
School-Final Board, issued in 1912-13: 

I 

Extract from No. 3098, dated 20-9-12 of the Secretary to 
the S. F. Board, Madras. 

1 have the honour (by direction) to inform you 

1 . ...... 

2 . 

3. ...... 

4. That the pupils in Telugu will be examined on the 
supposition that they write modern or classical Telugu accor¬ 
ding to the declaration of the school they come from (... . . ). 

2 . 

3. 

In the case of Telugu (Group A and Group C) information 
as to the number of pupils who will answer the papers in. 
Classical Telugu should also be furnished in the statement. 

(Sd.) Geo Maddox 
Secretary 


IT 

3479, Dated 29-10-12 

By ‘Modern Telugu’ the Board means language of the kind 
used in such Books as Brown’s Reader, the first part of the 
Arden’s Telugu Grammar and Enuguia Vecraswamiya’s 
Kasiyatra Charitram. Schools which do not favour this kind 
of Telugu need make no declaration. 
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It was reported to the Board that one and the same school 
proposed to send up some pupils of the school in Classical 
Telugu and the remaining pupils in ‘modern’ Telugu. It is 
the desire of the Board that all the pupils belonging to a 
school should be examined alike, that is, either in classical 
Telugu alone ©r in Modern Telugu alone, not in both: it is 
accordingly requested that this may be borne in mind in 
filling in the enclosed form ; there is thus to be only one entry 
under Telugu—either against classical Telugu or against 
modern Telugu, 

(Sd.) Geo Maddox 
Secretary 

m 

No. 20, Dated 10-1-13 

It having come to the notice of the President of the School 
Leaving Certificate Board that there are good grounds for 
individual pupils writing in a style differing from that of the 
majority of pupils for a school, heads of institutions are 
informed in modification of Circular No. 3479, dated 29-10- 
12, that all pupils will be required in the Examination to 
mark their answer books ‘Modern’ or ‘Classiciai’ and that 
their answers will be valued accordingly. This will admit of 
the same pupil answering papers in different styles as well as 
of pupils from the same school using different styles. 

(Sd.) Geo Maddox 
Secretary 

(.Arguments for and against Modern Telugu, Scape & Co., 
Cocanada (1914), pp. 14-16.) 

It appears that the third circular was issued owing to pressures 
brought on the government by persons who apparently wanted to see 
the experiment fail without involving the prestige of the school, in a 
letter published in the columns of The Hindu on 9-7-1914, ‘Master of 
Arts’ writes as follows in reply to an article written by a ‘Telugu 
Head-Master’ published in the same paper on June 18 and 19, 1914 : 

Modern Telugu has not taken firm root in schools not 
because teachers cannot teach or have not the necessity to 
teach the pupils, but have started with the wanton notion of 
nipping the movement in the bud. I know of instances where 
a revelling in slang was preached to the pupils to drag the 
movement into the mire. (Ibid, P. 40) 
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Encouraged by this success, the classicists continued their 
offensive in the press and on the platform against the modern Telugu 
movement and numerous meetings were held all over the Telugu 
speaking area denouncing the ‘freedom of choice of style’ given to the 
pupils in composition and translation by Government. Dr. B. 
Seshagiri Rao (1933: 5) retorts that ‘all this advocacy of tradition and 
denunciation of current polite Telugu, mis-named grainy a was carried 
on by these protagonists in the very style, grammar and diction to 
which they took exception.’ The arguments and counter-arguments 
of both the modernists and the traditionalists are embodied in a large 
body of small pamphlets, essays, letters to editors, and news reports 
(particularly published in The Hindu between 1911 and 1914). 5 

The main arguments of the classicists and modernists are 
summarized below : 


The Classicist School 

1. The Telugu literary dialect attained standardization and fixity 
by the usage of the Kavitraya nine centuries ago (1-1 th to 14th centuries 
A.D.). It is uniform throughout the Telugu speaking area because it has 
not changed much. It has grammatical sanction and there are definite 
rules in traditional grammars to decide what is correct and what is 
incorrect. Modern language varies from place to place, age to age, and 
person to person. It has no tradition of literary usage, no uniformity, 
and no ‘grammar.’ 

2. Traditional grammarians called the spoken form grdmya 
(vulgar) and prohibited it in literary expression. Even the educated 
modern speech is gramya and therefore should be avoided in the written, 
form. 

3. If the colloquial language is used in literature it will become 
unintelligible for future generations. Traditional literature would also 
be lost to posterity if we do not continue its cultivation in ail forms of 
writing. 

4. I? is betcer to take modern language closer to classical (!) 
rather than water down the classical language. 

5. The difference between the literary and colloquial Telugu is 
comparable to standard English and spoken English rather than to 
Middle English and Modern English. 

The Modernist School 

1. The literary language is archaic, old and dead. It is not 
suitable as a medium of instruction for modern education on a mass 
scale. The literary language was the preserve of a few and was never 
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intended for textbook use. No scholar, however great, can write prose 
in classical language without committing blunders. 

2. There is a polite speech of the educated Telugu speakers 
which is called sistavyavaharika that should be used as a medium of 
instruction and examination and in all forms of prose literature. 

3. The colloquial form of the language has also a long history 
and tradition of writing in translation of epics, local records, commen¬ 
taries on Telugu and Sanskrit works, etc. The literary language was 
only used for poetic compositions. 

4. There is a distinction between vydvahddka (polite speech) 
and grdmya (vulgar, slang, rustic speech of the uneducated). Even the 
protagonists of the literary school only used sistavyavaharika in formal 
speech roles and there was no reason why it should be prohibted from 
modern textbooks and literary forms. 

In response to further pressures and representations from the 
classicists, the Government said that they were awaiting the decision of 
the Madras University which appointed a Composition Committee on 
the question of style. 

In April 1913, the Madras University appointed a Committee to 
examine and advise them on the style to be adopted for the Telugu 
composition of the Intermediate Course which replaced the earlier F.A. 
This Committee consisted of ten members, four representing the Modern 
school, four the Classical school, and two neutral scholars. 

Modem School: 

1. Gidugu Venkata Ramamurti 

2. Guruzada Venkata Apparow 

3. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 

4. Burra Seshagiri Rao 

Classical School: 

5. Vedam Venkataraya Sastri 

6. Jayanti Ramayya 

7. K. V. Lakshmana Rao 

8. G. Venkata Rangayya 

Neutral Scholars : 

9. Professor K. Rangachari (Chairman) 

10. Thomson. 

Professor Rangachariar explained that “ the Syndicate felt that 
the literary dialect in each of the principal Dravidian languages had 
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diverged too far from polite speech and thought it desirable to bring 
them closer together by fixing, if possible, a standard of colloquiality ”, 
The full texts of all the resolutions of the Committee are not available. 
A subcommittee was constituted with G. V. Apparow, K. V. Lakshina- 
narow and J. Ramayya Pantulu to prepare lists of forms classifying them 
as ‘current’ and ‘archaic’. 

The nominal, pronominal and verbal forms be classified as 
far as possible into archaic and current varieties and that 
current forms alone be allowed to be used in modern prose 
composition, current forms being determined from usage in 
literature as well as in the polite speech prevailing among the 
educated Telugu people. 

(Quoted in Ramapatirao 1971 : 85) 

This resolution was favourable to the Modernist School. But, at 
the time of the preparation of lists of words, K. V. Lakshmana Rao and 
J. Ramayya took only the classical forms saying that the resolution 
referred to forms which existed in classical literature ‘as well as’ the 
polite speech of the educated people throughout the Telugu speaking 
area. It was a deliberate misinterpretation of the spirit of the Reso¬ 
lution. 

In the meantime the Pandits of Rayalaseema (Ceded districts) 
brought pressure on the University that their area should also be repre¬ 
sented on the Committee so that Rayalseema forms could also find place 
in the lists. Four more members from the Rayalseema districts were 
then appointed on the Committee and all of them were supporters of 
the traditional school. They supported the interpretation given by K. V. 
Lakshmana Rao and J. Ramayya Pantulu to the expression ‘as well as’ 
in the resolution. 

Ultimately the move to introduce standard modern forms in 
Telugu composition got lost by a majority decision in the Committee. 
Simultaneously protest meetings were organized throughout the country 
against Modern Telugu and written appeals were sent to the University 
and the Government to withdraw the choice of style earlier allowed at 
the School-final examination. The Syndicate of the Madras University 
resolved not to recognize the modem language on August 11, 1914 
(Ramapatirao, 1971 : 97): 

Report of the Intermediate Composition Committee circula¬ 
ted by the direction of the Syndicate with the information that 
the Syndicate is not at present in a position to recognize what 
is known as Modern Telugu for University purposes. 
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G- V, Apparow, submitted hi.? historic Minute of Dissent to the 
Composition Sub-Committee, published by Vaviila Venkateswarlu on 
April 20, 1914. 

The following Government Order, No. 196, Educational, dated 
the 22nd February 1915, was issued withdrawing the freedom of choice 
of style in the School-final composition. 

A controversy arose sometime ago between two sections of 
the Telugu people as to whether the ‘classical’ or ‘modern’ 
style should prevail in Telugu literature generally and be the 
language of Telugu school readers in particular. In 1912-13 
the Secondary School Leaving Certificate Board, on the repre¬ 
sentation of some school managers and headmasters, issued 
two circulars for the guidance of candidates appearing for the 
public examination conducted by that body. While the first 
circular declares that all pupils belonging to a school would be 
examined alike, i. e., either in ‘classical’ or in ‘modern’ Telugu, 
the second modified the first and allowed each pupil to answer 
his paper in any style he liked. The issue of these circulars 
was subsequently brought to the notice of the Government, 
but no steps were immediately taken in the matter, as it was 
considered desirable to await the result of the deliberations of 
tne committee which the Syndicate of the Madras University 
has appointed to consider the possibility of fixing a standard 
for composition in Telugu for the Intermediate examination. 

This Committee having lately submitted its report and the 
Syndicate having thereupon decided that it is not in a position 
to recognize what is known as ‘modern’ Telugu for University 
purposes’ the Director of Public Instruction will be requested 
to arrange for the withdrawal of the circulars referred to supra. 

1915-1940 

By this order of the Government the controversy ceased to be a 
topic of public discussion. The school and college textbooks continued 
to be written in the classical or neo-classical style. Undaunted by the 
reverses he encountered, G. V. Ramamurti carried on his relentless 
crusade against the use ot the classical language by travelling extensively, 
lecturing before public and academic audiences. Through the columns 
of the journal Telugu which he started in 1919, he published articles and 
speeches of abiding interest on this issue. In 1924, the Andhra Sahitya 
Parishat officially abandoned their hostility to the vydvahcirika style. In 
1936 a new literary association called Navya Sahitya Parishat was 
established with its own journal Pratibha with the avowed object of 
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supporting the use of vydvahdrika in creative literature. In 1937 Janavani 
a Telugu daily was established under the editorship of Tapi Dharmarao 
which used modern standard language only in editorials and news 
reports. A week before his death, Sri G. V. Ramamurti Pantulu 
addressed the editors of Telugu newspapers when he expressed great 
satisfaction at the spread of Modern Telugu in all means of communi¬ 
cation. He, however, deplored the obstinacy of the Education Depart¬ 
ment of the Government and the University which alone sheltered the 
classical language in textbooks prescribed for study. He made a fervent 
appeal to them to fall in line with the times. 

The present state: The nationalized school textbooks on Telugu 
as well as on other subjects in Telugu up to the 10th Class (Secondary 
School Certificate) level continue to be in a quasi-classical style. The 
University-level textbooks produced by the Telugu Akademi (State 
controlled Language Institute) for various subjects are in modern 
Telugu. Language texts prescribed for the University examinations 
for the B.A., B.Sc., & B.com. are also in quasi-classical style. But the 
change started by Andhra University recently will soon spread to the 
other two universities in the State. With the exception of these modern 
Telugu alone is used in every other form of formal speech and writing- 
newspapers, broadcasts, movies, fiction, advertisements, teaching, 
lectures, etc. 

Although there is now no public controversy with respect to the 
style of writing, a small number of language teachers trained in tradi¬ 
tional methods tend to support the retention of the classical style in 
textbooks. The Heads of the Telugu language Departments at the three 
universities in the State have had exposure to modern linguistics and 
are striving to bring about the changeover in examination medium and 
language textbooks for university courses, quickly. 

Modem Standard Telugu 

We have not so far defined or described the form of Telugu 
called modern standard Telugu, 

In the entire political history of Andhra, until the British rule 
came, no one city or metropolis had developed as the hub of social, 
commercial, and cultural activity of the Telugus, as in the case of Paris 
for French, London for English, and Calcutta for Bengali. Rajahmundry, 
Kondavidu, Warangal, Hampi. and Nellore were political centres of 
kingdoms at different periods of the Andhra history. We, therefore, 
do not know if there ever was a statewide spoken standard for Telugu 
until the beginning of this century. The speech of the educated classes 
of the central coastal districts (East and West Godavari, Krishna and 
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Guntur) has, in the course of time, formed the basis of modem Telugu 
writing. By its strategic location and economic viability this area has 
served as a breeding ground of intellectual activity. Most writers of 
fiction and plays and newspaper editors hailed from this area in the 
formative period of the standard language. Over the past 30 or 40 
years this variety has attained a high degree of uniformity and is now 
widely used in hundreds of newspapers, on the radio, on the platform 
and for the proceedings of the legislature, etc. Through the mass media 
(particularly the cinema) the coastal educated speech has also spread to 
the other regions like Telangana and Rayalasima. A survey of the 
vocabulary used in native occupations like agriculture and weaving 
has shown, beyond doubt, that there are four major regional dialects 
in Telugu at the rural communication level as follows : (Krishnamurthi 
1962) 

Eastern Dialect: Srikakulam, Visakhapatnam. 

Southern Dialect: Rayalasima Districts (including the Southern 
part of Mahboobnagar), Nellore and most pari of the Prakasam District. 

Central Dialect: West Godavari, East Godavari, Krishna and 
Guntur and the eastern strip of K ham mam adjacent to Krishna and 

Godavari. 

Northern Dialect: The Telangana Districts (with parts of Kham- 
mam, Mahboobnagar going with the adjacent major dialects). 

It is now clear that the Central dialect was the home of modern, 
standard Telugu which is based on sistavyavaharika —the Speech of 
the educated middle class. It is also used extensively in modern poetry. 
G. V. Apparow noted the evolution of modern standard Telugu as 
early as 1914 (Pp. 40, 41). 

58. Historical conditions point to but one conclusion that 
the Chalukyan court at Rajahmundry set the standard both 
for speech and for literature, and that the influence of that 
standard extended to the utmost limits of the kingdom of 
Vengi. Beyond it, the standard was carried by the influence 
of court-poets and pandits—literary dictators whose rule was 
not circumscribed by the narrow limits of a kingdom. To this 
day Rajahmundry maintains its preeminence In literary 
activity. 

59. There is overwhelming evidence to prove that a standard 
speech exists in Telugu and that it is no other than the polite 
speech of the Godavari and Krishna districts. 

A. Galleti in his introduction to Galletti’s Telugu Dictionary 
expresses a similar opinion (1935 ; xiii). 
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As every district with equal vehemence maintains its own 
title to the home of the true, the ancient, the perfect Telugit, 
the choice is invidious. The opinion of the learned is not 
entirely agreed. Some favour the region of Guntur and 
Nellore and some the region of Godavari and Krishna. The 
author of this dictionary is among the latter ; the vocabulary 
he has compiled consists of the words in common use from 
Cocanada to Bezwada. In so defining his limits and purging his 
language he has taken one step towards the King’s Telugu. 

Whether the evolution of standard Telugu from this locus 
started in the distant past or only recently is not very relevant discus¬ 
sion. But it is true that modern literature of outstanding influence 
has been produced in standard Telugu only after the style controversy 
had ended and more specifically from the thirties or forties onwards. 
Now we can cite innumerable writers and works as models of standard 
Telugu, which it was hard to do in 1931 (with the exception of G. V. 
Apparow’s influential social play, Kanydsulkam ). _ 

Standard Telugu links up within a single network of communi¬ 
cation all regional varieties through the spread of mass media, 
education and urbanization. Speakers of nonstandard Telugu make 
conscious efforts to imitate and acquire it because it is prestigious to 
use it in speech and writing. As a frame of reference, speakers are 
aware of the distinction between what is standard usage and what is 
not, mainly in pronunciation, verbal and nominal inflection, and choice 
of certain lexical items. 

Epilogue 

Over sixty years have passed since the style controversy ended. 
If we look back at the whole issue impartially as an academic exercise, 
it is not hard to see why such a bitter controversy ever raged at all over 
a simple issue and how ultimately modern Telugu has come to stay in 
all spheres of written communication. 

As G. V. Apparow pointed out we did not have a tradition of 
vernacular education, in any significant sense, until the British introdu¬ 
ced it. Universal education through the school system would not have 
been possible through the kind of literary language that was upheld by 
writers like Cinnayasuri and Kokkonda. The classicists thought that 
the language of the poetic dialect with all its archaic vocabulary and 
inflection could be employed for prose with equal validity and success. 
They failed to see that the role of the Telugu language changed and 
literature was not simply the preserve and privilege of a few, educated 
2 
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in Sanskrit and Telugu classics alone. It must, however, be said that 
scholars like Ramamurti and Apparow were born ahead of their times 
and cultivated a type of scientific thinking on language which, though 
by our standards might be common sense, was beyond the grasp of 
traditional scholars. Even those that could see reason in the arguments 
of the modern school were overawed at the prospect of being cut off 
from their glorious tradition of literature. 

One vulnerable aspect of the modernists’ stand at the dawn of 
this century was that there really was not any standard creative or 
scientific work which reflected current educated usage and could serve 
as a model for the style they were advocating. Works like Gnkpurana 
Kathalu by Cetti Lakshmi Narasimham and Veeraswamiya’s Kasiyatra- 
earitram, which were prescribed for nondetailed study, could hardly be 
called good modern Telugu prose. These works were heavily influenced 
by classical forms and inflexion and could not serve as models of polite 
educated speech. Even the language of the first edition of Kanyasulkam 
shows a considerable degree of uncertainty in the author as to the 
choice of form and diction between classical and modern. It was, how¬ 
ever, thoroughly streamlined and revised by the author in the second 
edition in 1909. While G. V. Ramamurti succeeded in shaking up the 
confidence of the classicists to write in the so-called pure literary 
dialect, he failed to offer clear illustrations or models for the modern 
spoken language that he was advocating. His own writing represented 
an arbitrary admixture of classical and modern nominal and verbal 
forms although he would not have used such a style in speech. The 
real prose literature and standard diction were yet to come. This hap¬ 
pened two or three decades after the modernists had lost the battle on 
the composition issue. If there were no Apparow and Ramamurti, 
perhaps the process of change would have slowed down, but it could 
not have been stopped if only because there was no alternative. 

The modernists had an initial failure, because, at that time, they 
had no models to set up against the formidable tradition of classical 
writing, but they succeeded without reviving the movement later when 
clear models of writing emerged from the thirties onwards. Conversely, 
although the classicists scored an initial victory, it was short-lived, 
because the style they cherished and upheld had a restricted role to 
play in a modern society and they themselves never used it as a vehicle 
of communication on the platform even at the height of the contro¬ 
versy. 

The modernists’ attack on the Telugu literary dialect ‘as disa¬ 
bility imposed by tradition upon the Telugus’ (Kanyasulkam 2nd ed. 
preface, p. xi) was also misplaced, in a sense. Language is what its 
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users make it. Even the literary language was a natural phase in the 
history and evolution of the Telugu language. No scholar can show 
that any word or inflection or phrase in the literary language was 
concocted or fabricated by one or more poets out of their fancy. The 
fact that there were grammatical rules to govern these shows they were 
thoroughly natural. It was the attitude of the 19th and 20th century 
writers and scholars who wanted to cling to an archaic dialect even 
for modern education that was wrong. Out of respect for tradition 
certain scholars committed a fanatic error of judgement. We do not 
totally subscribe to the view expressed by G. V. Apparow (P. viii) when 
he said that ; 

The Telugu literary dialect contains many obsolete words 
and arbitrary verbal contractions, and expansions, necessita¬ 
ted by a system of versification based on alliteration and 
quantity. A license, which no doubt has its own advantages 
of introducing Sanskrit words to and extent, has been but too 
eagerly availed by the poets who brought glossaries into 
requisition, revelled in fantastic compound formation, and 
made the Telugu literary dialect doubly dead. 

It is hard to prove that there were any arbitrary contractions or 
expansions. If there were any, they would be idiosyncratic and would 
not become part of a linguistic tradition. It was true that long Sanskrit 
compounds were imported into Telugu poetry. But it was these com¬ 
pounds that were ‘doubly dead’ and not the language. Anything thau 
does not suit the laws of a language would never get assimilated by it. 
The attack which should have been directed towards the attitudes of 
conservative and orthodox scholars was sometimes misdirected towards 
a historical phase of the Telugu language which was perfectly natural 
for the society in which it flourished as modern language now is. The 
traditionalists must have felt that the whole movement of modern 
language was more an attack on the traditional values rather than 
merely on the improper use of the literary dialect in changed circums¬ 
tances. The whole course of controversy shows that both the modernists 
and the classicists could not separate these two issues—the form of the 
language and its function on the one hand, and tradition vs. reform, on 
the other. 

It must also be said that it was again the tradition that enabled 
the modernist movement and the educated spoken language to survive. 
All non-poetic written communication in Telugu has always been, by 
and large, through contemporary spoken language. This fact was 
established unequivocally by Ramamurti in his Gadyacintamani. The 
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classicists who wanted to project the poetic dialect onto the areas where 
prose, through spoken language, had a long tradition of usage were 
apparently going against the tradition and their movement naturally 
collapsed under its own weight of internal contradiction. What they 
condemned as abominable gramya (wrongly used for even the polite 
spoken form), they were all the time using on the platform for advocat¬ 
ing their cause. 

Consider the case of Tamil in which there has always been a 
tradition of two styles—the informal (spoken) and formal (written as 
well as spoken on all formal occasions). The distance between modern 
written Tamil and spoken Tamil is generally parallel to our saralagran- 
thika and dialects including sistavydvahdrika. The formal variety is not 
based on the educated polite speech of any class of speakers or region, 
as in the case of Telugu and the modern European languages. If any, 
it is parallel to Arabic where two styles developed from the beginning 
which have not been historically related for centuries, if the so-called 
literary Telugu or a variant of it had ever been traditionally used for 
ail formal purposes (both spoken and written) distinctly from informal 
speech used at home and the market, the course of events would have 
ended up with a situation parallel to Tamil and Arabic. But the Telugu 
tradition has been different from these languages right from the begin¬ 
ning and this is what influenced the course of events and therefore 
modern Telugu has now come to stay. 

‘Diglossia’ in the sense in which it obtains in Arabic and Tamil 
has never existed in Telugu. Even the most militant of the classicists 
never advocated the use of the granthika style for formal roles in speech. 
The controversy centered on the form of language used for written 
purposes, and, here, no distinction was made between one type of 
writing and the other. There would have been no controversy if the 
classicists insisted on granthika being used for poetry alone, because 
that is the only historically attested role of the literary language. The 
basic fallacy of the classicists was to make the ‘poetic language’ the 
medium of all forms of prose writing. Hence, they called it granthika 
‘bookish’ and not kdvyabhdsa the ‘poetic language’, and they obviously 
failed in this limited objective. 

It would be a moot question now whether the classicists would 
have succeeded in creating ‘diglossia’ in Telugu by extending the role 
of the literary language to formal occasions of speech like teaching, 
lecturing, etc. As one of the modernists rightly retorted, “all this 
advocacy of tradition and denunciation of current polite Telugu, 
misnamed gramya , was carried on by these protagonists in the very 
style, grammar, and diction, to which they took exception” (Seshagiri 
Rao 1933: 5). Are we then justified in calling the failure of the 
Classicist movement in Telugu a lost case of ‘diglossia’ ? 
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1. Mulaghatika Ketana, a poet-grammarian of ca, 1250 A.D. 
gives a sample list of spoken forms of his time to illustrate gramya 
which he prohibits in the literary language {Andhra-bhasabhusanamu, 
verse 26). Among these forms occur verbs teccu-td~ru They will bring’. 
kon-tu ‘buying’, which are phonologically nearer the 20th century 
modern Telugu forms, viz. tes-ta-ru, kon-tu than the 13th century 
literary forms, viz. te-ttu-ru (<C*teccu-du-ru), konu-cu (N), respectively. 
The habitual and durative morphs -td- and -tu » -tu -are not histori¬ 
cally derivable from the literary -tu- ©o -du and -cu(N), respectively. 
Similarly, pdy-itenu ‘if one goes, went’ attested in inscriptions around 
1250 A.D. (Kandappachetty 1975 : §4. 56) corresponds to the modern 
Telugu conditional form po-is and not to the literary poy-inan. To the 
origin of such literary forms has to be sought in an independent stream 
representing, perhaps, an ancient high-class dialect which was the source 
of the literary language. 

2. In modern standard Telugu, the ordinal suffix is 6 which 
developed through the contraction of an earlier - ava . The form is 
originally a habitual verbal participle of agu to become which already 
had a variant avu by the 11th century. All three variants, agu, avu, and 
ava occur in post-Kavitraya literature. 

3. Some of the historical details given in this paragraph are not 
immediately verifiable by me. They are taken from Radhakrishna 
(1972: 77-78) who quotes them from Ramana Reddy (1969 : 21). 

4. Vedam Venkatarayasastri, a great supporter of the classicist 
school used spoken Telugu for low-class and low-caste characters in 
his Telugu plays, naganandamu and prataparudriyamu published toward 
the end of the 19th century. A discussion of the controversy arising 
out of the use of spoken Telugu in play occurs in Radhakrishna 1972 : 
84-5. 

5. A spate of publications was put out by the supporters of both 
the schools during the period 1910-15. Among the significant ones 
published in English mention should be made of G. V. Ramamurti’s 
Memorandum on modern Telugu (1914) and J. Ramayya’s Defence of 
Literary Telugu (1914). A number of essays published by G. V. 
Ramamurthi during the period of the controversy have been collected 
and published in 1933 as a book entitled vydsdvali edited by T. 
Venkataratnam. In 1958 the Visalandhra Publishing House brought 
out most of the writings of G. V. Ramamurti in six volumes. 
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6. Ferguson (1964 : 435) defines diglossia as follows : 
r Diglossia is a relatively stable language situation in which 
in addition to the primary dialects of the language (which 
may include a standard or regional standards), there is a 
very divergent, highly codified (often grammatically more 
complex) superposed variety, the vehicle of a large and 
respected body of written literature, either of an earlier 
period or in another speech community, which is learned 
largely by formal education and is used for most written 
and formal spoken purpose but is not used by any sector 
of the community for ordinary conversation ’. 

In terms of this definition, the style variation in Telugu cannot 
be strictly called diglossia, because the literary language was never 
used for formal spoken purposes. Only one classicist, Kokkonda 
Venkataratnam, is said to have consistently used the literary varity 
in his speech, formal and informal, and even the classicists rediculed 
him as an extremist. Recent writers have referred to the Telugu 
situation as diglossia (Radhakrishna 1'971) but it does not seem to be 
correct. Perhaps, the situation in Telugu was parallel to that of 
Bengali in which calit bhasa ‘ spoken language ’ gradually replaced 
sadhu bhasa * literary language * for written purposes. Sadhu bhasa 
like granthika in Telugu was never used for formal spoken purposes, 
and this has facilitated the spread of the modern language. The 
most crucial development in the creation of diglossia, therefore, 
seems to be the extension of the use of the written literary language to 
formal speech roles. It looks like Telugu was never used as the official 
language of the kings that ruled the Telugu speaking area from the 7th 
century onwards. They only patronized Telugu literature but did not 
use it for official purpose. Copper plate grants carrying royal seals were 
always composed in Sanskrit (personal communication from N. Venkata 
Ramaniah, an authority on South Indian history). Stone inscriptions 
describing grants to temples or priests, etc., were in Telugu because they 
were meant for the common people to prevent violations. But such 
inscriptions do not carry the royal seal. If Telugu were an official 
language throughout the historic period, perhaps it would have led to 
the evolution of formal prose resulting in diglossia. 
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This paper concerns itself with the study of the development of 
Bengali as a modern vehicle of oral and written communication. Various, 
scholars have offered different frameworks and scales for the study and 
measurement of language development and other allied phenomena.. Of 
these, those suggested by Vilem Mathesius and Bohuslav Hauranek 
(Vachek, 1966), the two Prague linguists who, in the thirties of this cen¬ 
tury, worked avowedly on language standardization, have influenced to a 
great extent the formulations of the later band of scholars working in 
this field. Chief among these scholars are Paul L. Garvin (1959), the inter¬ 
preter of the Prague school, Einar Haugen (1972), Charles A. Ferguson 
(1971), and M. M. Guxman (1964). For cur purpose we use the broad 
outline suggested by Einar Haugen in his paper (1972) “Dialect, Lang¬ 
uage, Nation”. 

The four aspects of language development that Haugen isolates 
as crucial factors in taking the step from ‘dialect’ to ‘language’, from 
‘vernacular’ to ‘standard’ are as follows: (s) selection of a norm, (b) 
codification of norm, (c) elaboration of function, and (d) acceptance by 
the community. The first two refer primarily to the form, the last two 
the function. The first and the last are concerned with society, the 
second and third with language. They form a four-way matrix 
within which it should be possible to discuss the problems of language 
in the life of a nation : 

Form Function 

Society Selection Acceptance 

Language Codification Elaboration 
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We accept Haugen’s framework, since it seems to us that the 
suggestions offered by others are either implicit in Haugen’s approach or 
are roughly similar to it. For example, Ferguson (1971) suggests three 
dimensions as relevant for discussing language development: (a) graphi- 
zation, (b) standardization and (c) modernization. He himself, however 
states that modernization roughly corresponds to Haugen’s elaboration 
his standardization to other three factors of Haugen viz. selection, 
codificationa nd acceptance. What Farguson calls graphization is also 
taken care ol by Haugen, when he says “It is a significant and probably 
crucial requirement for a standard language that it be written.” Though 
we mainly follow Haugen’s framework, we will also occasionally refer 
to Havranek. 

The mechanism of emergence and development of a standard 
language is governed by certain objective laws which are closely linked 
with the societal function that the language fulfils. Therefore, an 
insightful study of the mechanism of emergence and development of a 
standard language demands as its background the study of the history 
of the society to which the language belongs, viz. the history of the 
economic and socio-political conditions of the people who represent 
the society. Hence the emergence and developmental conditions of 
Bengali cannot be properly understood unless we study the question 
in close connection with the history of the Bengali society. Therefore, 
let us look back for a while. 

In the history of Bengal and the Bengali society the closing 
decades of the eighteenth century and the early decades of the 
nineteenth century are remarkable for a number of reasons. As a 
consequence of the permanent land-revenue settlement, introduced by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1790, a middle-class was created. By this time 
Calcutta-the citadel of British colonial administration-had already 
grown into a centre of trade and commerce. The people belonging to 
the newly created middle-class began to flock in and around Calcutta 
from the different corners of the province. Many of these people 
found employment either in governmental offices or in commercial and 
business establishments run by the British. When the British instituted 
a Western system of education they zealously accepted it. These were 
the people who formed the base of the urban middle-class elite. 
A group of political and religious reformers, who came from this middle 
-class elite, built a number of organisations to promote what they 
believed to be fulfilling their own as well as the people’s interests. 

These organisations keenly felt that in order to generate support 
from the people they must communicate in their own language. From 
the beginning of the nineteenth century Christian missionaries were 
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making use of the vernacular press, and thus, the art of printing was 
becoming popular. Writing Bengali in prose-style which was started 
by this time by these Christian missionaries gathered strength through 
the efforts of the native organisational leaders who in their zeal to 
popularize their objectives started various newspapers and periodicals 
through the medium of Bengali. In this connection one should not 
forget to mention the contributions made by the authority of the Fort 
William College. For teaching Bengali to British Officers they publi¬ 
shed a set of Bengali texts, grammars and vocabulary lists. One 
should observe, therefore, that they along with the Christian missiona¬ 
ries laid the foundation upon which the native organisation leaders built 
the super-structure of Bengali prose. 

Before this period, there existed a vernacular literature, though 
only in poetic form, which lias its history going as far back as the 
eleventh century. Evidence of prose-writing is conspicuously absent 
excepting in some land-grant documents and a few personal letters 
exchanged between individuals. 

Before we can discuss at length the question of development of 
standard written Bengali, let us briefly dwell upon the Calcutta Colloq 
uial Bengali, the name of which figures most prominently in any 
discussion pertaining to Bengali. 

Selection and Acceptance 

Nobody knows for sure what different dialectal elements had 
gone into the creation of the Calcutta Colloquial Bengali at its formative 
period during the later years of the eighteenth and the beginning 
dacades of the next century, but this much seems certain that its locus 
must have been the speech patterns that were current at the time 
in the regions adjacent to both the banks of the Bhagirathi. The 
middle-class people who migrated to greater Calcutta from the 
different districts of Bengal, used to speak divergent dialects. But 
they umvocally accepted Calcutta Bengali as a common medium of 
colloquial discourse and never any discordant voice was raised against 
this selection. It gave them a new sense of soliderity and cohesion, 
not known before. As days passed on, Calcutta Bengali, the language 
of the prestigeous centre, was accepted throughout Bengal as a model 
of polite discourse. It began to emerge as a symbol of Bengali 
national pride, Identity and unity. 

We have already discussed that the formation of Bengali as a 
standard literary language dates from the first decades of the nineteenth 
century when there arose, for the first time, the tradition of writing 
Bengali in prose style. The standard literary Bengali from its 
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beginning days of emergence shows two different varieties : Sadhu 
Bhasa 4 pedantic language ’ (henceforth SB) and Colit Lhasa 4 current 
language ’ (henceforth CB). The SB followed at the beginning the 
vernacular very closely and was heavily influenced by Sanskrit. The 
CB, though not completely free from the influence of the vernacular, 
derived its sustenance from the colloquial speech that was prevalent at 
the time in the Calcutta metropolitan area and in the neighbourhood. 

The people who wrote in the SB style accepted the established 
ageold norm, and they never questioned the legitimacy of incorporation 
of Sanskritic vocables into the Bengali prose. They, it might not be 
improper to think, had rather a feeling that colloquial speech is not the 
proper medium to be put into written use. Writing for them necessarily 
meant a sophisticated affair, which, therefore, according to these early 
poineers, demanded inclusion of learned taisama vocables. The tadbhava 
counterparts of these taisama forms were not theoretically forbidden, 
but in practice were very rarely used. These vocables mainly belonged 
to the nominal adjectival and postpositional classes. With regard to 
the verbal and pronominal morphology, however vernacular tradition 
was strictly adhered to. One of the most favourite choice of verbal 
construction was to build compound forms with verbal nouns followed 
by the root has ‘to do’ 'which allowed tadbhava roots with the vernacular 
suffices. In the CB style, however, the bulk of the vocables and all the 
pronominal forms and suffixes were derrived from the Calcutta colloquial 
source. Some of the distinguishing marks of the two styles of Bengali 
are illustrated below: 


Sadhu Bhasa 

Colit Bhasa 

Gloss 

dor son kori) am/dekhilam 

dekhlam 

I saw 

somprodan koriachile/diachiie 

diechiie 

you gave 

bhokkon koritecliile/khaitechile 

khacchile 

you were eating 

hoster dara/hat dia 

hat die 

by the hand 

grilio hoite/bari khoite 

bari theke 

from the house 

uddaner nikote/baganer nikote 

baganer kache 

near the garden 

tahadigoke 

tader 

to them 

tomadiger 

tomader 

your 

jahake 

jake 

to whom 


From what has already been described it would appear that at the 
formative stage of Bengali as a national language standardization was of 
a bi-modal type, and not uni-modal. The SB represented one mode, 
Calcutta colloquial Bengali and the CB represented the other. The 
norm for the Calcutta colloquial and the CB was, for all practical pur¬ 
poses, identical, since the language of ordinary conversation in Calcutta 
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and in the neighbourhood was not much different from what was written 
in the CB style. 

The CB style of writing in comparison with the SB style, was 
given an inferior status. Since Sanskrit represents the language of a 
high culture and also of rituals, sanskritic features have always been 
accorded a high status. The CB style might have been considered 
unworthy of serious writing because it did not display much of an incli¬ 
nation to yield to the influence of Sanskrit. But the CB style received 
a wide popular support. Some conversational material produced at the 
instance of the Fort William college, the writings of William Carev inclu¬ 
ding his translation of the Bible, Ram Ram Basil’s Raja Pratapaditya 
Carit (1801), and some of the essays of Mrityunjay Vidyalangkar contai¬ 
ned in his book Purasa Pariksa mark the beginning of writing in this 
style. Two noteworthy books written in CB were published later. The 
first one, Alaler Ghorer Dulal (The Spoilt child of a Rich House, 1858) a 
social novel, was written by Pyari Chand Mitra. Kali Prasanna Sinha 
was the author of the second book called Huton Pecar Naksa (The 
Sketches of the Hooting Owl, 1863). 

From the very start Bengali intellectuals recognised SB as the appro¬ 
priate vehicle of modern discourse. From the beginning of the ninth 
century large volumes of printed materials using this style began to be 
published. The opening of the written channel of communication 
meant transmitting information from the centre of political control and 
economic power to outlying areas. As a direct consequence of this, the 
process of social mobilization, so aptly described by Karl Deutsch (1961), 
started vigorously. Though the tradition of writing was also present in 
the Vernacular period, it touched only a thin layer of the society, bec¬ 
ause literacy was limitted to a privileged few. Obviously the tradition of 
writing did not have any regular use among the masses and thus it did 
not penetrate deep enough to have a profound effect upon the society. 
But as soon as the printed materials appeared, diverse sectors of the 
population, who remained isolated so long, started participating in the 
public life. This, in its turn, contributed immensely to the growth of 
increased literacy and the creation and maintenance of a widely circu¬ 
lating mass media. Thus, printing and publishing materials in CB 
heralded the dawn of awakening for the Bengali society. 

The language of the first prose writers of Bengali during the first 
half of the nineteenth century, states S.K. Chatterji (1963), was rather 
stiff and was overloaded with uncommon Sanskrit words. But by 1850 
a somewhat flexable style was established chiefly through the works of 
Is war Chandra Vidyasagar (1120-1891) and Aksnoy Kumar Datta 
(1820-1886), Bankim Chandra Chattopadyay (1838-1894) who is 
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generally looked upon as the greatest writer of Bengali before Rabindra 
Nath Tagore (1861-1941). In their writings we find judicious use of 

,CUsama and tadbham words. Yet the style of writing was tilted and 
artificial. 

Towards, the last quarter of the nineteenth century there arose 
a movement for making the art of writing, portray the real spirit of the 
language. Rabindranath Tagore (1861-1941) was at the helm of this 
movement, Pramatlia Chaudhuri (1868-1946), the novelist and essayist, 
became its great champion. The latter through his powerful journal 
Sobuj-Patra the Green Lear made the movement attain a great success. 
This movement gave birth to a new kind of style. The verbal and 
pronominal inflexions as well the postpositions that came to be used 
in this new style were identical with those of the Calcutta colloquial. 
Many colloquial tadbhava vocabulary items received, for the first 
time, currency in the written language, though the bulk of the 
vocabulary, remained tatsama as it was in the SR. The abundance 
tatsama vocabulary makes this style closer to SB though otherwise it 
looks rather like CB. For want of a better term, we will call this 

new style Nobbo Colit Bhasa ‘New Current Language’ (henceforth 

NCB). ~ 

After the emergence of NCB both SB and NCB were used side by 
side, but NCB gained ground more and more. An intensive interaction 
between the two has been taking place from the very start, and gradu¬ 
ally a series of quantitative changes have affected both. Thus some of 
the grammatical and lexical distinctions between the two are in the 
process of being obliterated. 

According to Ferguson, the ideal language situation is one where 
a single accepted norm of pronunciation, grammar and vocabulary is 
used for all levels of speaking and writing. Undoubtedly such a 
situation would be most congenial for ideal type of social mobilization. 
Members of such a speech-community would be in a position to parti¬ 
cipate in the corporate life of the community in all posible spheres viz. 
m its literary, cultural and economic activities, without the need to 
master anew some linguistic skills bearing upon pronunciation, gram¬ 
mar and vocabulary. Bengali has by no means attained this ideal 
situation. First of all, though NCB has been gradually penetrating all 
spheres of written communication, SB has still its functions in certain 
areas. Invitational letters and formal documents are invariably written 
in SB. In dailes, news are written in NCB but editorials in SB. There 
are some writers who feel that it is not possible to use NCB for serious 
expository writing. 

Underlying this apparent hopeless situation one can, however, read 
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the sure signs of an eventual emergence of a uni-modal language meet¬ 
ing the conditions stated by Ferguson. Things are moving towards that 
direction in a sure and steady manner, although nobody can predict how 
soon it would happen. This assumption is based on the facts that 
follow. 

With the advancement towards modernity, the gap between the 
Calcutta Collquial, the status model, and the different regional dialects 
began to be reduced through the process called ‘Sanskritization’ by 
Pattanayak (1969). Besides, due to the increased literacy the standard 
written language has been becoming more and more accessible to the 
masses, who have been making the written language come closer to life 
and serve the diverse needs of a complex society. As a result the gap 
between the colloquial and the written language has been getting narro¬ 
wer. As a consequence of an intensive interaction between the two styles 
of written Bengali and the Calcutta Colloquial there have emerged a 
lot of similarities between them in all levels of linguistic structure. They 
have almost on identical phonological system with minor deviations. 
Their grammatical systems also are remarkably similar. It is largely in 
the lexicon that they differ from each other. However, modern innova¬ 
tion, particularly relating to science and technology, shows identity in 
this area also. In this connection it should be mentioned that the 
spelling rules for SB and NCB are not identical. The similarities found 
among the different modes of Bengali relating to the different levels of 
structure are the direct consequences of the process of standardization 
which has been or is being achieved through codification and elabora¬ 
tion. Let us illustrate these processes in some detail. 

Codification: 

We have discussed before that for purposes of efficient communi¬ 
cation it is ideal for a language to have a standard set of prescriptive 
rules of pronounciation and spelling for all the lexical items. It is also 
equally desirable that all the levels of linguistic structure are regulated 
by sets of standard rules. The mechanism of developing the above types 
of rules is termed ‘Codification’. 

Speaking about codificaiional rules relating to spelling, we 
should note that such rules may be arbitrary, and need not have one- 
to-one representation of the phonological structure of a language. From 
Bengali we can cite many such examples that will illustrate the arbitrary 
nature of the spelling rules. It is a well known fact that in Bengali 
like many other Indo-Aryan languages the retroflex stop d and the 
retroflex flap r are in complementation as far as the inherited words 
are concerned. However, they have different graphemic representation. 
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Bengali as one of the descendants of Sanskrit has taken over 
many Sanskritic norms with respect to both spelling and grammar. The 
school system with its prescribed text books, grammars and examination 
procedures enforces and ensures these norms to be followed. It is a 
common-place to observe that the writers and journalists also follow 
these norms. One such norm with regard to spelling is that all tatsama 
words, most of which are pronounced differently in Bengali, must be 
spelled as they are done in Sanskrit. 

This is a relatively recent history of codification. In the begin¬ 
ning of this century when there was.a great increase in the frequency 
of use of tadbhava words Bengali spelling system faced a problem. 
Since there was no standard rules to regulate the spelling of the 
tadbhava words writers followed their individual preferences leading the 
whole situation to chaos. Ultimately, in the thirties, the Calcutta 
University constituted a committee of experts who recommened a set 
of rules regulating the spelling of these words. 

A contemporary trend introduced by the Anand Bazar group of 
journals for the spelling of foreign borrowings and no n-tatsama words 
is worthy of note here. This trend consists of writing medial and 
final consonantal clusters as graphemic sequences where the former 
tradition was to render them as graphemic conjuncts. Nobody can 
foretell if in the long run this trend will hold. 

Elaboration: 

The functional domains of a standard language is as complex as 
the society it represents. It has to serve the multiple needs of a commu¬ 
nities, classes and professional groups. Therefore, in order to answer 
the diverse needs of a complex society it must adequately equip itself 
with a variety of resources. According to Haugen, the phenomenon of 
expanding the resources of a language is known as Elaboration 5 . For 
the same semantic import Havranek uses the term ‘enlargement’. It does 
not matter very much whether the process of expansion of vocabulary 
is called ‘enlargement’ or ‘elaboration 5 . What are of particular interest 
for us are the processes through which the expansion of vocabulary is 
materialized. Havranek describes in details the different functions of a 
Standard language. Two of these are called ‘technically i fa ore deal’ 
and technically practical’ functions. For fulfilling the first of those 
functions the process of ‘intellectualization’ of vocables takes place. He 
maintains that the very cultural and civilizational role of the standard 
literary language is responsible for the enlargement of vocabulary 
through the process of ‘intellectualization’. The process of incorpora¬ 
tion of vocabulary suitable for expressing the practical needs of 
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everyday life, comes into play for fulfilling the second function. 
Havranek does not give any specific name for this second process. 
Let ns call it 4 practicalization ’ in contrast with his term ‘intellectu- 
alization \ which we may call c theoreticalization 

In the realm of Bengali vocabulary, the elaboration that took 
place due to the process of 4 theoreticalization owes mainly to 
Sanskrit. We have discussed before that SB at its initial phases 
leaned heavily towards Sanskrit, and this leaning, we should state, 
was due more to the tendency of conservatism than anything else. 
But the dependence on Sanskrit for the elaboration of Bengali voca¬ 
bulary through the process of 4 theoreticalization ’ is quite different, 
both in terms of its nature and the results it produced. 

In the early phases the SB had the tendency of using learned 
words for the ordinary well-known things or facts of everyday life. 
Thus, in early SB one would find the use of tot ini, strotossini , or 
nirjhorini for the colloquial word nodi ‘river 5 . Similarly, for the 
everyday words bondhutto 4 friendship ’ SB used mitrota, Sokkhota or 
souhardo. But due to the process of ‘ practicalization which fulfils 
the necessity of expressing the subject matter of everyday practical 
life, in recent times the use of these types of learned words has been 
reduced to a great extent, and the use of common words has gamed 
in frequency. The process of 4 theoreticalization however, intro¬ 
duces a lot of Sanskrit words, either through wholesale borrowing or 
through coinage using productive elements of Sanskrit. These inno¬ 
vations mostly relate to scientific or technical terms. 

It is now part of the governmental policy to see chat Bengali is 
invested with the status it lacked. The government is trying by 
various means to extend the use of Bengali wherever possible. It 
aims to run all the business of the State through Bengali. Not only 
will instruction in secondary schools but also at the University level 
will be carried out through Bengali. The government is trying to 
compile a list of suitable terms for use within various ministries. It 
has also sponsored the formation of different committees entrusted 
with the task of preparing technical terms for different academic 
disciplines. The government is thus acting as an agency responsible 
for developing codificational and elaborational norms for the language 
The contributions that are being made in this regard by the journalists, 
authors of text books and writers in general must not be lost sight of. 
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Conceptual Framework : 

Language planning is essentially an organised human intervention 
in language development to influence the nature and pace of the 
development. One fundamental aspect of development is enrichment 
of the language. The crucial role played by the planner at the policy 
making stage is to identify which of the sources of feeding for 
enrichment will be open and which will be closed for the codifier. 
Both are important since, as Ray (1961 : 228) points out, “the value 
of a language depends not only on its closure but also on its opening ", 
the value being defined as the communicative ability of the language. 
Purism in language then may be defined in terms of the opening and. 
closure of sources for enrichment. 

Wexler (1974 : 12) gives a typology of potential sources, which 
is reproduced below ; 

I Native 

1. Contemporary dialects 

2. Archaic 

II Non-native 

1. Contemporary 

(a) Closely related language (s) 

( b ) Unrelated language (s) 

(c) International 

2. Archaic 

(a) Related language (s) 

(h) Unrelated language (s) 
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III Ex nihilo 

International is defined as those items which “the native 
speakers feel to be not identifiable with any specific language”, though 
they are identified as non-native. To make this definition operatio¬ 
nal, it may be interpreted to refer to items shared by many languages 
by diffusion. Ex nihilo is creation of words anew out of sounds and 
not roots and suffixes, but this is extremely rare and restricted. 
There may be onomatopoeic words like click and acronyms like jeep in 
English and ooci ‘free of cost’ in Tamil. This will be ignored in the 
rest of the paper. The relatedness or otherwise of the non-native 
language is relavant since the related language may be treated 
differently for opening as its phonological and derivational patterns 
will be similar or identical to the native language. Such words, 
though linguistically non-native, may be considered to be native 
attitudinaliy by the speakers. An example is the word aviyal 
5 a kind of curry’, which is accepted in Tamil from Malayalam, 
whose components avi ‘boil’ and -al ‘nominal suffix’ are found in 
Tamil also and the derivational process, of putting them together to 
produce a concrete noun is also common in Tamil. 

Purism is the opening of the native sources and closure of the 
non-native sources for the enrichment of a language. Though the 
native sources are open in general, the dialectal and literary sources 
are often treated differently as in the case of Tamil discussed later. 
The opening and closure can be seen as applied to materials and to 
models. Models are the derivational, compounding and syntactic 
patterns. Opening to both non-native materials and models leads 
to extensive loans : opening to non-native materials but closure 
to non-native models lead to selective loans (i.e. to words without 
derivatives) and loan blends ; opening to non-native models but 
closure to non-native materials lead to loan translations ; closure to 
both non-native materials and models would lead to only native 
forms and their combinations, but it seldom happens. 

Though theoretically all areas of language from phonology and 
alphabet to syntax and semantics are open for intervention, vocabu¬ 
lary and alphabet, appear to be more prone for it and the efforts of 
intervention seem to have been successful in these two areas. 

The factors which lead to purism may be, theoretically, 
internal or external to the language. Trubetzkoy (1936, quoted in 
Y/exler op cit : 15 ; see the footnote therein for further references 
to internal factors) has remarked that “it is necessary to distinguish 
between internal and external conditions in the struggle against 
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foreign words. Very often the phonological structure of a language 
requires restraint in the use of international foreign words . Wexier 
(op cit) comments that “structure does not influence the likeli-hood 
of speakers accepting or rejecting non-notive enrichment, but at 
best seems to determine only the manner by which foreign material 
can be integrated in a language. More important than any structural 
consideration is the attitude of speakers toward native and non¬ 
native elements.since we find (1) languages which do, in 

fact, digest large quantities of loan words from other languages 
whose structures differ widely from their own ; (2) languages which 
at different times, either borrow or exclude material from coterri¬ 
torial languages of similar structure ; and, finally, (3) languages 
with similar structure which react differently in face of the same 
potential non-native source of enrichment”.* Though this is true, 
the purist may use structural incompatability as an argument to 
support his case for purism. 

The attitude of speakers is determined by socio-cultural, 
political and historical factors which are external to the language. 
There are certain conditions some or all of which must be present for 
the puristic regulations to emerge in any language : their presence in 
varying degrees and combinations determines the extent of purism 
also. They are listed below and will be discussed later with reference 
to the pursim movement in Tamil. 

1. At least a section of the community must be literate in 
that language. It presupposes that the language must be written. 
There is no known case of puristic regulations in a language which 
is only spoken. A corollary to this is that purism is directed primarily 
towards the written language, or at least, it is likely to achieve a 
greater degree of succeses in the written language. 

2. Puristic regulations are more likely to appear when the 
language is at the verge of assuming new forms and functions. 

*Ferguson (1917) also stresses the social psychological aspect 
in the contest of letical development. “On the issue of the source 
of new vocalulary and the methods of word creation, one important 
point seems to be that a technical vocalulary can be equally effective 
whether it comes from the languages own process of word formation 
or from extensive borrowing from another language., Hunga¬ 

rian followed almost exclusively the parts of internal creation, 
whereas Japanese used extensive borrowing from English as well. 
This issue is important for social psychological research in finding 
the factors involved in the attitudes adopted.” 
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3. The social order is undergoing change with power relations 
redefined. 

4. The language is threatened of its independent identity 
(Wexler op cit 315). This is intimately tied up with the identity of 
] ts speakers as an independent community, since language is a power¬ 
ful symbol of identity. It presupposes that the linguistic community 
must live in the same political unit of or in proximity to a dominant, 
community. As a corollary, the puristic activities are likely to be 
accompanied by linguistic, philogical and even myth building activi¬ 
ties to establish the independent status of the language. 

5. A prerequisite to the above is that the speakers have pride 
m their language and culture. In order to boost up the pride and 
build up confidence in the ability for independent existence and deve¬ 
lopment, support is sought from history and legend and from contemp- 
oiaiy sources, preferably from those outside the community, which 
can be interpreted as objective. This will be easier if the language has 
a literary history of its own. 

Purism is a response to the cultural, social and psychological 
lorces mentioned above as a phenomenon, it is not aberrational or 
pathologial. Its universal nature is asserted in the claim by Bulaxo- 
vxkyj (quoted in Fexler op cit : 3) that “one of the characteristic 
tendencies in the development of a literary language is purism, a 
tendency through which almost all civilised languages have passed.” 
Haugen (1966 : 53) admits that language planning may work for 
purification. With specific reference to the purism movement in Tamil, 
Meenakshisundaram has observed that it was not a negative move¬ 
ment against Sanskrit nor was it communal, but was a positive 
movement to reform the language. Nevertheless, its extent may be 
said to have reached pathological proportion (Ramanujan mss.) when 
the communicability of the language is lost, since the language ceases 
to be alive at the point. 

Historical background: 

A brief excursion into the history of the Tamil language from 
the point of view of purism, will help to put the Pure Tamil Movement 
of this century in historical perspective. In the record period of the 
history of the Tamil language, the first foreign language which came 
into contact with it in a influential and sustaining way was Sanskrit 
(followed by Prakrit). The contact was through migration and was 
therefore lasting. The contact with the language or languages of the 
Yavanas (Romans and Greeks), on the other hand, which was due to 
trade, was brief and intermittent. Sanskrit came also as a language 
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of religion, philosophy and logic of which grammar was a part 
because of the kind of people who migrated. The level ot intellects 
alisation (in an extended sense from that of Garvin 1973) of the 
Sanskrit language at the time was perhaps higher. The speakers of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, because of their role as preceptors, sought and 
obtained higher status in the society. Tamil reacted to this potential 
threat by employing a defence mechanism and building up self-pride. 
It may be noted that Tamil was, unlike Telugu and Kannada, not 
only a written language but also a literary language when Sanskrit 
came into contact with it. This may explain the different ways 
these languages reacted fo Sanskrit. 

Tolkappiyam, the earliest grammar of Tamil before Christ, 
rules (Sutras 397, 401, 402) that the Sanskrit words 1 may be used 
in verse, but only those which have letters common to Tamil and then 
sanctions that the words with letters special to Sanskrit are not prohibi¬ 
ted if those letters are changed. 2 This rules has been followed in 
Tamil poetry for more than 1600 years wirhout single exception 
upto the 15th century when Arunagirinathar used a few Sanskrit 
words in partially unassimilated form (Sanjeevi 1975). Thus Tamil 
was partially closed to Sanskrit materials, and, since it was not 
closed to its models, Sanskrit words were translated into Tamil. 
Even proper names were translated as dharmaputra was translated as 
Aravoonmakan in Purannanuuru (366) (Ilakkuvanar 190-680), Sada- 
karani as Nurruvar kannar in Cilappatikaaram. New words were 
also created in preference to translation. Sanskrit was always 
referred to as vatamoli The northern language’ and Brahmin as 
paarppaan ‘seer’ or maraiyoon The man of Vedas’. Note that in 
the last word Veda is referred to as marai ‘the hidden or prohibi¬ 
ted (book)’. An example of personal name is vaaliyoon The white 
one’ to refer fo Balaram (Ilakkuvanar op cit). It must be mentioned 
that, in spite of the closure to Sanskrit, language of Sanskrit received 
traditional appreciation through the ages upto this century. 

To build up pride in Tamil, Tamil and Sanskrit were shown as 
equals; as Sanskrit was vatamoli The northern language’, Tamil was 
tenmoli The southern language’. 23 Tamil was claimed to be as divine 
as Sanskrit. Tirugnanasambandar (7th century AD), one of the 
Saivite hymnologists who came after the Kalabras who patronised 
Prakrit, sang that the God had created Sanskrit and Tamil. Another 
poet said that both were two eyes of the God. The Vaishnavite 
commentators of Alwars’ hymns of the Pallava period (6th to 9th 
century) considered them as sacred as the Vedas. Any number of 
attributes like sweet, green, fertile, virgin etc. were used to describe 
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Tamil to assert its sweetness, liveliness, vitality, purity and other 
qualities. 

Though the native speakers of Sanskrit or Prakrit were perhaps 
negligible in Tamil Nadu, it continued to enjoy royal patronage and 
respectability among the learned. It was perhaps a second language 
for the learned. Its continued presence and prestige for centuries 
increased the number of its loans in Tamil. The spoken language 
became slowly more open to Sanskrit and Prakrit. This is noticed in 
the inscriptions whose language is influenced by the spoken Tamil 
Unlike in the literature, unassimilated Sanskrit and Prakrit words are- 
found in the inscriptions. (Meenakshisundaram 1965, Panneerselvam 
1968). In the learned variety of the spoken language there were 
perhaps more such words with less assimilation. 

The flood-gates of Sanskrit were opened wide after the twelth. 
century during the Vijayanagar period in Tamil Nadu in scholastic 
writings by a section of the learned class. This is the period when the 
impact of Sanskrit on the form and content of Tamil literature was at 
its peak. Translations from Sanskrit were abundant. Sanskrit scholar¬ 
ship and the custodians of the Sanskritic values were highly rewarded 
by the court. The rulers were not native speakers of Tamil. Telugu 
and Kannada speakers whose languages had been greatly influenced by 
Sanskrit migrated to Tamiinadu. it is interesting to note that the 
section of scholars who freely used Sanskrit words were Vaishnhvites 
and Jains given the fact that Saivism had come by this time to be known 
as the Tamil religion. 3 These scholars used, primarily in their comm¬ 
entaries, a style called manipravala —mixture of gems and corals—which 
in its extreme had all Sanskrit words and Tamil suffixes and syntax., 
This made the Tamil script inadequate as it happened with Malayalam 
and the grantha script was used. The Sanskrit words were written in 
their original form using grantha letters, wherever Tamil had no 
corresponding letters. The impact is seen in the literary works of this 
period also in the use of a large number of Sanskrit and Prakrit words, 
but they largely followed the sanction of Tolkappiyar mentioned above 
by using them in assimilated forms. 

But this time, scholastic pursuits had become more or less the 
monopoly of the Brahmins and scholarship included the knowledge of 
Sanskrit. Upto the first quarter of this century by and large the 
Brahmins were the intellectuals of the society, if those patronised by 
the high caste non-Brahmin Saivite mutts were not counted. When 
the intellectual horizon widened in the ninteenth century, as a result 
of the arrival of the British and other Europeans and the new experie¬ 
nces, activities and institutions were to be expressed in the native 
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language, the learned class, mostly the Brahmins, who had access and 
a positive attitude to Sanskrit, began to look to it for new words. 
Thus the new words created in Tamil in the nineteenth century were 
mostly from Sanskrit, except the Perso—Arabic words which the 
administration continued to use after the Moghals. The multilingual 
nature of the Madras Presidency as a political unit may also have 
favoured borrowing from a common source like Sanskrit. 

The social conditions : 

With the above historical background, the movement for 
purism in Tamil may now be approached. It is called tani-t tami! 
iyakkam ‘Independent Tamil or Only Tamil movement’ and is trans¬ 
lated into English as Pure Tamil Movement. A social movement 
may be defined, according to Heberle (1951 : 459), as “a specific 
kind of concerted action group which last longer and are more 
integrated than mobs but less organized than political parties.” 
Advocacy for Pure Tamil was such a movement. Advocacy for 
certain practices and beliefs may be said to gain the status of a 
movement when they are institutionalised and allegiance is demanded 
to these values. Maraimali Adigal (1876-1950), who was a Professor 
of Tamil editor of Saivite journals, institutionalised, by starting the 
Pure Tamil Movement, the resentment against the influx of Sanskrit 
words and the expression of that resentment in replacing Sanskritic 
personal names with Tamil translations, which was prevalent among 
Tamil scholars before him. To give only two examples, C. V. 
Damodaran Pillai (1832-1901) editor of many Tamil works from 
palm leaves, lamented that Tamil was defaced with the pox marks of 
Sanskrit ; Y. K. Suryanarayana Sastri (1870-1903), Professor of Tamil 
at Madras Christian College, described how Sanskrit had mauled 
Tamil in his History of Tamil Language and he Tamilised his name to 
Paridimal Kalaignar (Muthukumarasami 1975 : 72-3). 

The latter half of the nineteenth century offered the conditions 
listed above which are conducive to puristic regulations. In this period 
Tamil literary works were available at lesser cost for more people 
thanks to the printing press, (Hurdock 1865, quoted in Venkataswami 
1962:114). Though the printing press came to India in the sixteenth 
century itself, Indians were permitted to print only in 1835. After 
this, many old literary works in Tamil, which were about to be lost 
due to neglect and natural causes, came to light. Tamil prose, which 
was restricted to commentaries in the early period, was used for new 
purposes in the nineteenth century. Christian missionaries printed 
pamphlets in prose on regligious themes for wider circulation. British 
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administrators, who were required to learn the native language, 
demanded grammars and books in prose for their learning. Summaries 
of Puranas in verse were written in prose by scholars like Arumuga 
Navalar (1823-79) to propagate Hinduism against the inroad of 
Christianity. Education was extended to all classes and it included 
noil-literary subjects like history, geography and natural science and 
text books were written in these subjects for children. Magazines were 
published to disseminate primarily religious message and the first one, 
a monthly called Tamil Pattirikkai ‘Tamil magazine’ was started in 
1831. Codification work was taken up in the form of encyclopaedia, 
catalogues and dictionaries. Anecdotal biographies of literary authors 
and legends were collected in books like Vinocta racamancari (1891) 
by Veerasami Chettiar and Apitaana Cintamani. Cataloguing of the 
manuscripts collected by British administrators like Collin McCanzie 
and others in the previous century was done by William Taylor in 1853 
and another British administrator John Murdock catalogued the 
printed Tamil books in 1865 (Venkataswami 1862). Dictionaries were 
prepared by the missionaries like Febricius in 1779, J. P. Rottler in 
1830 and M. Winslow in 1862 (German, French and American respect¬ 
ively) and they brought all the Sanskrit words in Tamil conspicuously 
in one book. 4 These first efforts as the extension of the domains of 
use of Tamil brought to the foreground the need to determine the 
nature of Tamil, and further extension in the century made such 
determination even more necessary. 

The first half of this century was a period of non-Brahmin or 
Dravidian movement (for details see Hardgrave 1965, Irschick 1969, 
Srinivas 1966 : ch 3 for a summarised restatement), which was basi¬ 
cally to change the power relation 5 between the Brahmins, who were 
numerically very small but were dominant in Education, Administrat¬ 
ion 8 and also in the Independence Movement and the high caste non- 
Brahmins who were numerically large and were powerful in agriculture 
trade and small industries. The latter wielded power in rural centres and 
in traditional secular institutions and the former in urban centres and in 
modern institutions. The Brahmins were traditionally open to Sanskrit 
not only due to their scholastics occupations but also for the role of 
Sanskrit words and sanskritised phonology of their Tamil as a distin¬ 
guishing social marker (Bright and Ramanujam 1964). Though the 
high caste non-Brahmins had accepted these linguistic features in their 
speech in the process of their Sanskritisation (in the sense of Srinivas 
op cit : ch 1), in the power struggle with the Brahmins, symbols of 
identity and of allegiance were to be distinguished. To assert their 
distinctiveness the non-Brahmins chose to close to Sanskrit. It may 
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be noted that, with a few exceptions, the advocates of purism were 
high caste non-Brrhmins ; and the leaders of the non-Brahmin politi¬ 
cal movement, though themselves not practicing purism fully (perhaps 
they could not because of the nature of their academic background 
and their need for contact with the masses), gave support to the purism 
movement. 

The threat to the independence of Tamil language and literature 
was present for quite sometime. There were native scholars who 
believed that Tamil was dependent on and only minimally different 
from Sanskrit in language and literature. It was explicity asserted in 
the rhetorical question of Swaminatha Desikar, the author of the 
grammatical work lllakkana-kkottu, in the seventeenth century itself. 
He asked : Can this be an independent language which has only five 
letters (different from Sanskrit; ? He also asked : Though the Tamil 
works are indeed large in number, is there a single work in pure 
Tamil? 7 The philologists of the early nineteenth century believed that 
Tamil along with other Dravidian languages, was an off shoot of 
Sanskrit, primarily because of the large amount of Sanskrit words in 
them and their alphabets (including Tamil when the grantha script 
was used) resembling the alphabet of Sanskrit. The Tamil scholars 
were aware that the Tamil spoken in one of the three ancient kingdoms 
of Tamil, the Chera Kingdom in the West Coast, broke away from 
its linguistic past and became a different language, Malayalam, (from 
the fourteenth century) by free absorption of Sanskrit words (Ilakk- 
uvanar op cit : 106) and derivational and compounding processes, 
and by adopting a new script which was akin to the grantha script 8 . 
Tamil faced a new threat by English, which came as a language of 
power and modernity and had a superior level of intellectualisation. 
Politically, the Independence Movement gained momentum in this 
century. As years passed, it became imminent that India would be 
free. The Tamils realised that in the new political set up with partici¬ 
patory government they would be in a minority. The Independence 
Movement had emphasised the oneness of the entire population of the 
country and the Tamils felt the need to assert their distinctiveness for 
self-preservation as a group. Language is a pervasive and conspicuous 
symbol to exploit to achieve it. 

Ample evidence came in from various sources from the ninetee¬ 
nth century to assert the distinctiveness and independence of Tamil 
language, literature and culture. Robert Caldwell (1814-1891), an 
Irish missionary, published his monumental Comparative Grammar 
of the Dravidian Languages in 1856, which convincingly proved that 
Tamil was genetically unrelated to Sanskrit and belonged to an 
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independent family, which he called Dravidian, along with others 
like Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam etc. The Archaeological Survey 
extended to South India in 1874 accentuated the discovery of inscrip¬ 
tions, ancient sites, shreds and coins and the publications of the 
findings in the Indian Antiquary (1872) South Indian Inscriptions 
(1890) and Epigraphica Indica (1892) brought to wider knowledge 
the antiquity and the unique features of Tamil polity and culture and 
their contribution to the rest of India (Venkataswami 1962). 

As mentioned before, a large number of manuscripts of Tamil 
literary works of the past were discovered and printed in the last and 
the present centuries. They gave not only concrete proof to the anti¬ 
quity of Tamil language, literature and culture but also showed that 
farther one goes in the past lesser is the influence of Sanskrit. They 
brought to light the Sangam literature of the pre-Christian era, which 
was the best and most original of all. That this fine literature was 
least influenced by Sanskrit 9 in language, literary form and content 
meant to the Tamils that Tamil could not only stand on its own but 
could reach heights when divorced from'Sanskrit (Asher 1972, Schiff- 
raan 1973 : 132). The Tamils became aware of the injunction of 
Tolkappiyar, their earliest and greatest grammarian, on the use of 
Sanskrit words mentioned earlier. They realised that, following this 
guideline, Tamil had withstood the onslaught of Sanskrit on its phono¬ 
logy, which underwent very little change in the written variety in more 
than 2000 years. (Asher op cit, Schiffman op cit). It became clear 
that language development could be regulated and could be effective. 

Reinforcement for the belief in the vitality of Tamil came from 
the recent sources also. Winslow, a missionary, stated in the preface 
to his comprehensive Tamil-English Dictionary of High and Low 
Tamil (1862) that “it is evident that there was an early literature in 

Tamil independent of Sanskrit :.(one) may write in pure 

Tamil, as in English we may in pure saxon. In fact, the nearer we 

approach (old) Tamil the less we need Sanskrit.It is certain 

tha.t Tamil could do without Sanskrit much better than English 
without (Latin). 10 He admonished that “its prose style is yet in a 
forming state and will well repay the labour of accurate scholars in 
moulding it properly.” Before him Caldwell 11 (1913 : 454) had observed 
that “Tamil, however, most highly cultivated ab intra of all Dravi¬ 
dian idioms, can dispense with its Sanskrit altogethei, if need be, and 

not only stand alone, but flourish without its aid.by dispensing 

with it rises to a purer and most refined style” To demonstrate that it 
was possible, Pamban Kumaragurubara Swamigal wrote a prabandlia, 
Ceenth centamil, in pure Tamil without using a single Sanskrit word, 
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though in his other works he used Sanskrit words (Muthukumarasami 
op cit). 

After the basic fact about the independence and vitality of 
Tamil was established, more philological, literary and historical 
research about the past was undertaken in the past and present 
centuries by the native scholars with rewarding results. They wanted 
to spread the message not only among the Tamils but also bring it 
home to the non-Tamils and published them in English in a series of 
books bearing titles like The Tamils 1800 years Ago, (by V. Kanakasabai 
Pillai in 1904), Tamil India (by Puranalingam Pillai in 1922), The 
Primary Classical Language af the World {by G. Devaneyan in 1966 s 
etc. When there were references in the old literature or grammar 
which were countrary to the beliefs about Tamil culture, and language, 
they are reinterpreted or condemned as interpolations. Along with 
the research myths were also created. It was easy to identify Dravi- 
dian with Tamil because of the literary antiquity and preeminence of 
Tamil. Tamil was praised to be the mother of Dravidian languages 
as Sanskrit was of Indo-Aryan languages. (P. Sundaram Pillai (1855— 

1897) in the introductory verse to his play Manoonmaniiyam). It w^as 
even claimed that Tamil was “not only the earlist but also the primary 
classical language of the world’ 5 and that “there is no major language 
in the world, perhaps, that is not enriched or influenced by Tamil in 
some way or other”. (Devaneyan op cit : 124, 52). Myths and legends 
about the Tamil language and culture like the ability of the Tamil 
verse (Nanti-k kalampakam of the ninth century) to burn were retold 
elaborately. New symbols were created and Tamil came to have a 
Veda in Tirukkural (roughly 3rd century A.D,) 12 By all these pride 
in Tamil was built up. 

The conditions described above sparked the Pure Tamil Move¬ 
ment 13 . The intensity of this Movement may be attributed to the 
intensity of these socio-cultural factors. The view of Schiffman (op 
cit : 132) that the concept of ritual purity which was more intensively 
practiced in Tamil Nadu could explain “the intensity of the emotional 
content of the language issue as it applied to Tamil Nadu, the conser¬ 
vatism of Tamil as compared with all the other languages of India, the 
success of the purification movement to remove all foreign and extrane¬ 
ous lexical items from Tamil” cannot be supported, because linguistic 
purism has found expression and success in societies which have no 
concept of ritual purity. Tamil was also open to Sanskrit for a certain 
period of time was mentioned above, when perhaps the practice of 
pollution was at the height. Moreover, the Brahmins, who were most 
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pollution-prone, were open to Sanskrit (Maraimalai Adigal 1925 : 33), 
And, after all, in the ritual hierarchy Sanskrit would be at the top. 

Gensis, scope and spread of the Movement: 

As mentioned earlier, Maraimai Adigal formalised the feeling: 
of a need for puristic regulations. He was bom in Nagapattinam 
in Tanjavur district and was a Vellala, a landed high caste in the 
social hierarchy. He had his early educatioa in a local Christian 
school and later learned Tamil literature and Saiva Siddhantha philoso¬ 
phy from scholars privately. He had a good knowledge of Sanskrit 14 
and English 16 . He was a gifted orator. He taught Tamil in schools 
and colleges, edited journals in Tamil and English to propagate Tamil 
literature and Saiva Siddhantha philosophy and in his later life gave 
lectures around the state. Though he was all along moderate in the 
use of Sanskrit words, he took a vow to speak and write only in pure 
Tamil in 1916 when he was 40 16 and changed his name from Vedacha- 
lam to Maraimalai. He had then resigned for two years from the 
professorship at the Madras Christian College after the University 
of Madras changed in 1910 the statuts of Tamil from the compulsory 
language to optional language in colleges throwing many Tamil prof¬ 
essors out of job. He had also become an ascetic wearing the robe of 
a Sanyasin. From then on, purism became his mission and he propag¬ 
ated it through his writings and lectures. 

The arguments put forward for purism were that indiscriminate 
use of Sanskrit and other foreign words has put to disuse nice and 
common Tamil words (Adigal, 125 : 29), destroys the sweetness, ferti¬ 
lity and purity of Tamil, defaces the beauty and mauls the strength of 
Tamil, creates the impression that Tamil cannot function by itself and 
that the use of pure Tamil words will contribute to the richness and 
development of Tamil (Adigal 1919 : IS, 19). 

The purism movement met with resistence from Tamil scholars 
and others. They argued that the pure Tamil words would be limited 
and all thoughts could not be expressed with them along and the 
example of English was cited to borrow freely for development. 
Purism was even criticised as a retrogressive step comparable to a 
civilized person becoming a savage (Vaiyapuri Pillai). The creative 
writer criticised pure Tamil that it, being a mono-style, was restri¬ 
ctive and did not permit him to be flexible with the language (Jaya- 
kanthan 1972 : 190-92). 

The purists did not agree that inclusion of words from Sanskrit 
and English enriches Tamil ; on the contrary, they said, it deprived 
Tamil of its wealth. Quoting Caldwell and others, they maintained 
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that there was no paucity of words in Tamil, when one is willing 
to tap its rich literary sounds. It was maintained that it was “most 
unreasonable to bring in the case of English in an argument that 
vitally affects Tamil, without taking into account the conditions under 
which English developed.” The conditions of the development of 
English which were different from Tamil were, being late to attain 
civilisation, the consequent delay for the language to attain stability, 
the continuous wave of invasions by different races and the need to 
depend on other nations for civilising and these conditions were res¬ 
ponsible for English to take words from any language. Attempts of 
purism in English by persons like Freeman were also Gited. (Adigal 
1925 : 34-35) 

At the popular level, the appeals were to the primordial psyche 
with questions like “Can a woman, wanting children, get them by 
any man ?” posed rhetorically by M. Karunanidhi, the erstwhile Chief 
Minister of Tamil Nadu or “When your child was lost, would you 
adopt another man’s child or go in search of him?” posed by G. 
Devaneyan in a reply to C. Subramaniam, the then-Education Minister 
of Tamil Nadu, who argued for the continuance of commonly used 
non-native words, even though native equivalents for them might be 
available in old literature. Nationalistic sentiments were also appealed 
to by comparing excising foreign words to boycotting foreign goods. 

The scope of the movement was very extensive. It avoided 
closure to all non-native elements. Since Sanskrit was the potent 
source, main attention was on it ; but the closure was to English, a 
potential source, and other foreign languages as well. Adigal (1925.) 
has criticised those who mix English with Tamil in their speech that 
“‘they speak neither pure Tamil nor pure English.” Though the con¬ 
temporary dialects were not explicitly closed off, the practice was to 
Iraw only from the literary sources. 17 The use of colloquial forms in 
writing was criticised in the eighteenth century by Fr. Beschi, an Italian 
Catholic missionary, who wrote one grammar for High Tamil and 
another for Low Tamil. As a part of his attack on the Lutherens of 
Tarangambadi, he condemned their Tamil translation of the Bible 
that they had defiled the religion and Tamil. This was because 
their translation contained spoken forms and transliteration of English 
and Latin words and phrases (and not their translations) 
(Gnanprakasam 1975) 18 . In the twentieth century explicit closure to 
dialects was not perhaps necessary since the diglossic distribution of 
styles had been established, though its application was strict only in 
phonology to maintain the shape or spelling of the written word and 
was slowly relaxing in other areas of grammar. However, the purism 
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movement did not admit any relaxation. Thus it was open only to 
the native archaic source. It was taken to such an extant that some¬ 
times even the native archaic words which had become deviant from 
their etymology due to historical change were restored to their original 
foim. Purism, however, was not closed to non-native models and 
translations from Sanskrit and English words and phrases were permi~ 
tted and they are in fact in abundance. This was inevitable because 
purism was not againai bilingualism. 

The target of the movement was primarily the vocabulary. The 
new letters, sandhi and affixs which came with the non-native words 
(the last two only due to Sanskrit and Prakrit) were also removed as a 
consequence of the removal of the non-native vocabulary. But the 
non-native derivative suffixes with native roots such as the Sanskrit 
based-kaaran as in paarkaaran ‘milkman’, the Telugu based-atam as 
in ka it at am ‘building’ were allowed. The non-native elements in. 
syntax were few like co-relatives and passives and they went unnoticed. 
Though no explicit stand was taken, the purists used a relatively 
simpler syntax compared to the involved and winding syntax of the 
old commentators but not as simple as the syntax of the present day 
written Tamil. There was also some sprinkling of old morphological 
Constructions. These indicate their favourable disposal to the archaic 
source. 

The closure was to all styles of writing from personal letter 
writing to creative writing and scientific writing as well as to formal 
and informal speech. It made no distinction in the words, whether 
they were assimilated or not, whether they were deep rooted or not 
(both in terms of the length of time they were in and productivity in 
having derivations), whether they were filling a need in the language or 
not. Thus not just those words for which native words exist but all 
the non-native words were prohibited. They were replaced by going 
to old literary and inscriptional sources and by coining anew with 
native roots. This process included the proper names, personal as 
well as place names also, though Adigal (1919 : 18-19) has conceded 
for the use of limited Sanskrit proper names and technical items in 
unavoidable circumstances. It also included the use of Tamil nume¬ 
rals as modified on the basis of the Arabic system by Pandala 
Ramasami Naickar in 1825 to simplify computation (Venkaiaswami op 
cit : 51). There was preference to count the years from the birthdate 
(fixed bo Adigal as 31 B. C. Thirunavukkarusu 1959 : 773) of Tiru- 
vailuvar instead of following the Salivahana Saka or Christian era. 

The complete closure to all non-native or words led to certain 
difficulties. With some words, it was difficult to decide whether they 
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were native or not and many etymological arguments ensued. Some 
words like ieyvam ‘god’ amaiccar ‘minister’ had been used by authors 
like Tolkappiyar and Tiruvalluvar who were examples of Tamil genius 
and symbols of pride. There were some others like cankam 
‘academy’, pakuti ‘lexical base’, karmam ‘one’s deed in previous birth’ 
which had attained special meaning in the literature, creative, grammati- 
cal and philosophical. There were a few others like tiraavitam 
‘Dravidian,’ caivam ‘saivism’ which were loaded with value. These 
could not be called non-native and hence native etymologies were 
discovered for them to establish their native origin. 19 The purism 
movement thus spurred lot of etymological research on pre-linguistic 
lines. A glossry of pure Tamil words equivalent to the Sanskrit words 
in vogue was published Neelambigai, daughter of Adigal to help the 
Tamil speakers and writers to practice purism. 

The first to be receptive and to follow ardently the call for 
purism were the Tamil professors and teachers in colleges and schools. 
It was due perhaps to their knowledge of Tamil and the fact that per¬ 
haps a large number of non-Brahmin intellectuals were engaged in this 
profession. Among the active leaders in the propagation of purism are 
Somasundara Bharathiyar (1879-1959), lawyer by training and Tamil 
Professor (at Annamalai University) by profession and G. Devaneyan 
(1902-), who taught Tamil in Salem and at Annamalai University and 
presently the Chief Editor of Tamil Etymological Dictionary, which 
project set by the DMK Government culminates the etymological 
research mentioned above. Among the eminent scholars who were 
committed to purism are A. Chidambaranathan, Professor of Tamil at 
Annamalai University and later the Chief Editor of the monumental 
English-English-Tamil Dictionary of the Madras University 20 , M. 
Varadarajan (1912-1974) Professor of Tamil at Pachaiyappa’s College, 
Madras 21 then at Madras University and later the Vice-Chancellor of 
Madurai University and V. Sp. Manickkam (1917) Professor of Tamil at 
Annamalai University and at present the Vice-Chancellor of Madurai 
University. Tamil teachers and professors interpreted and 
popularised the old Tamil literature through their writings and public 
lectures and thus took the puristic variety of Tamil to the people. Many 
of the writings and translations of science and other non-literary subjects 
were also done by them, since scientists and others were doing their 
work only in English. Thus the non-literary prose also had the impact 
of purism. 

Purism appealed to successive generations of students through 
the Tamil teachers and professors. Men like Tiru. V. Kalyanasunda- 
ram (1883-1953), who was a Tamil teacher but later took to journalism 
and was in the labour movement, took purism to new areas through 

4 
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their practice of it. On the political plane, the pure Tamil movement 
received not only ideological support and propagation from the D. K, 
and D.M.K. parties 22 , the successive splinter parties from the Justice 
party of the non-Brahmin movement, their leaders adhered to purism 
to the extent the need for instant communication permitted. Heberle’s 
(< op.cit ) definition of social movement that “a sense of belonging and 
of solidarity among members of a group is essential for a social move¬ 
ment, although empirically it occurs in various degrees ” (emphasis mine) 
may be noted here. 

Allegiance to pure Tamil became a symbol of Tamil solidarity 
and D.M.K. exploited this to the maximum from the political angle. 
Tamil was no longer a mere language, it became a cult. This symbolic 
allegiance put the critics of purism on the defensive and in an apoleg- 
etic position. The D.M.K. leaders practiced pursim not only in their 
public lectures and press, but also took it to the cinema which had 
come under their control. Thus purism was brought to the spoken 
language at formal level and in mass media. When D.M.K. came to 
power in 1967, purism gained official sanction. Tamil scholars known 
for their puristic commitments were associated with technical terms 
committees and textbook production boards as writers, editors and 
vetters 23 . The ministers themselves actively participated in the creation 
and introduction of new words of Tamil origin in government and 
public life. 

Evaluation of Achievement: 

One aspect of the purism movement was to excise the Sanskrit 
words from old books and republish them. Adigal replaced the 
Sanskrit words with pure Tamil words in his own books in their sub¬ 
sequent editions. But this practice was not widespread and only a very 
few modern works were rewritten in this fashion in subsequent 
editions by the publishers. One was, to my knowledge, Vedanayagam 
Pillai’s Pirataapa Mutaliyaar Carittiram (1876) reprinted in 1948 by 
the Saiva Siddhantha Publishers Society (established by the son-in- 
law of Adigal), publishers of mostly scholarly books and the other 
was Natesa Sastri’s Tiraavita Puurvakaala-k kataikal (1836) and 
Tiraavita Mattiyakaala-k kataikal (1886) reprinted in one volume 
entitled Tiraavita Naattu-k kataikal in 1958 by Prema Prasuram, publi¬ 
shers of popular books. There are three journals Centamil-c Celvi by 
Saiva Siddhantha Publishing Society, Tamil-p Polil by Karantai Tamil 
Sangam and Tenmoliby Perunchithiranar, which publish in pure Tamil. 
The last mentioned has a sister magazine for children to give „ them 
reading materials in pure Tamil and develop a positive attitude about 
it. But their readership is limited to Tamil scholars. 
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Another aspect of the movement is Tamilisation of the proper 
names. That this was an ancient practice was seen above with refe¬ 
rence to Pu'ranaanuur u and Ciiapatikaaram. It was done by Kampan 
also when he translated Rakthakshaka into Kurutikannan in his 
Ramayana (Sanjeevi op. cit). It was also done by the foreign 
missionary Beschi when he first changed his name into Dairyanatha 
Swami and then into V-eeramaa Munivar. Due to the pure Tamil 
Movement, Tamilising the personal names and place names either by 
assimilation or translation or replacement became prevalent. 24 Thus 
Kirshnan became Kiftuttinan, Balasundaram became Ilavazhagan and 
Narayanasami became Nedunchezhian, Tirukoshtiyur became Tiruko- 
ttiyur, Vedaranyam became Tirumaraikkadu and Dalrniyapuram became 
Kallakudi. 

The success of the purism movement at the lexical level can be 
easily seen by anyone who compares the Tamil in 1900 and in 1950. 
Though no statistical study has been made, an impressionistic estimate 
of A. Chidambaranathan mentioned above is that the anskrit words 
in use in Tamil have come down from 50 per cent to 20 per cent in 
fifty years (quoted in Hardgrave 1965 : 30). 25 This is a conservative 
estimate when literary writing is considered ; it must be so in the 
recent textbooks also. It may be said that the greatest success of 
the movement is in the written Tamil at the lexical level and in the 
spelling. The Sanskrit words which are still used commonly are the 
deep rooted ones in the sense defined above. In speech, there are 
relatively more Sanskrit words and this is reflected in creative writing 
also. The movement has distinctly failed to contain the mixing of 
English words, phrases and sentences in the informal speech of the 
educated, which Adigal deprecated (op. cit). 

There were two trends, viz., purification and simplification, in 
the efforts of modernization of Tamil in this country. Present day 
written Tamil is coming closer to the colloquial in sandhi and syntax and 
to some extent in morphology-a move in the opposite direction of 
archaism (Annamalai 1976). It may be said that purification as 
opening to archaic sources (i. e. classiealisation) has succeeded to a 
large extent in spelling and vocabulary ; but simplification has succee¬ 
ded in sandhi and syntax. In morphology, the morphological struc¬ 
tures are closer to the colloquial with new morphemes and their 
combinations, but the phonological shapes of the morphemes, which 
follow archaic spelling, are removed from colloquial pronunciation. 
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FOOTNOTES 

1. Though the term used, vatamoli 'northern language’, is 
usually taken to mean Sanskrit, it could include Prakrit and Pali also. 
It may even refer to all non-native words. The use of a word for 
Sanskrit to cover all non-native languages would indicate the predo¬ 
minance of Sanskrit as a non-native language in Tamil Nadu in that 
period. Another word for Sanskrit used in later literature is Aariyam, 
whose cultural connotation is obvious. 

2. Nannuul (14th c) gives explicit rules for the assimilation of 
Sanskrit words in Tamil. For illustrations see Yaidyanathan 1971. 

2a. Quotation from Tamil literature indicating conflict between 
Tamil and Sanskrit can be seen in Devanayan 1967: 51-53. 

3. Maraimalai AdigaPs (1972 : 76) following observation may 
be mentioned here. “Those who used and developed Tamil since 
ancient times are Saivites. The Buddhists and Jains, who came later, 
used Tamil only to gain a place for their doctrines. So did the Chirs- 
tians and Mohammadans .... That they did not come to develop 
Tamil can be understood by the fact that they introduced Sanskrit and 
other foreign words into Tamil without restriction and made thousands 
of Tamil words to go out of use. The Tamils, who belong only to 
the Tamil language, since they were Saivites, have used it in its pure 
form and thus developed it.” 

4. These dictionaries had starred the Sanskrit words (Muthu- 
kumarasami 1975) 

5. For Chatterjee (1963) jealousy of the predominance of 
Brahmins is the motivating factor for the conflict. But it is too 
simplistic a notion to explain the complexity of the situation. 

6. The Brahmins constituted 3.6% of the population, but they 
occupied over 70% of the jobs in Education, over 65% in Administration 
(in the Education Dept, it was 80%). These figures are for the year 
1918 taken from Xrschik, op. cit . 

7. This is the earliest reference to the use of tani-t tamil in 
the sense of pure Tamil (Muthukumarasami, op. cit.). 

8. See Shanmugam 1976 for the formation and development of 
Malayalam from a sociolinguistic point of view. 

9. This fact is acknowledged not only by Tamil scholars but also 
others as in the following quotation from Chatterjee {op. cit) “Outside 

the Sanskrit literature,.the literature of Tamil has preserved 

an independent tradition which is at least 2000 years old.• 
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Although Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit and Prakrit) words were being adopted 
along with the forms and the content (more the content than the forms) 
of the Indo-Aryan literature, Tamil developed a literary mode of its 

own which is essentially outh Dravidian.It would appear that 

so far as Tamil is concerned, its earlier literature is more significant and 
valuable than its later literature”, 

10. In the quotation in the text I had to leave out some words 
and reconstruct some (given in parantheses) since the original edition 1 
faad access to had brittled. Another quotation from Winslow which is 
often used by the purists is found as follows in the original: “It is not 
perhaps extravagant to say, that, in its poetic form, the Tamil is more 
polished and exact than the Greek and in both dialects, with its borro¬ 
wed treasures, more copious than the Latin, In its fulness and power 
it more resembles English and German than any other living language”. 
But all the quotations I have come across have omitted the phrase 
“with its borrowed treasures,” 

11. It is surprising that, in spite of the value of Caldwell’s book 
to purists and the frequent reference to it in puristic arguments, it was 
not translated into Tamil until recently (1941). This perhaps reflects 
the middle class character of the purism movement, which had access 
to works in English. 

12. This is not really new and Tirukkural is referred to as 
Tamil Veda even in early literature. But perhaps Tirukkural was not 
glorified and given a symbolic value for cultural and political solidarity 
to the extent it was done in this century. It may be mentioned that it is 
Manu, and not Tirukkural, which is referred to as their code of conduct 
by rulers throughout Tamil inscriptions (Vijayavenugopal, personal 
communication). 

13. It is not difficult to find parallels in other languages when 
similar conditions exist. In Europe, Wexler ( op.cit ) has referred to 
redrawing of political boundaries and threat to the independence of 
language when he discusses the emergence of Ukranian and Belroussian 
puristic regulations. In Asia, Vietnamese provides an example. When 
Vietnamese evolved as a literary language in the 15th C after it was first 
used for writing in the 13th C those who wrote in Vietnamese were, to 
/arying degrees, against what can be called “the excessive use of words 
of Han origin” (Loc: 18). During the war against colonial power 
Dong (39, 35), the Prime Minister of Vietnam, has warned that “the 
spheres of the political and social life of our people are widening consi¬ 
derably, their content is abundant and rich ; people speak, write and 
read a great deal. This is a good thing. But this rapid development 
may also give rise to certain abnormal tendencies and phenomena which 
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will multiply if we don’t guard ourselves against them ...... show 

vigilance in preserving its (Vietnamese) purity and clarity.” Closer 
home in India, when Bengalis have become dominant numerically, 
economically and politically in Tripura and when Kokborok (Tripuri) 
is used in new domains like creative writing and education, the young 
Tripuris want to eliminate the Bengali words from Kokborok. The 
question of language independence and separate identity is a prime 
factor in the puristic regulations in Hindi and Urdu. 

14. The traditional attitude to Sanskrit that it was acceptable 
and respectable as a language of learning but was lobe kept away 
as a language of dominance and infiltration continued in the early 
period of purism movement. Most of the Tamil scholars were 
steeped in Sanskrit learning. Adigal translated Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala into Tamil and he has claimed Kalidasa to be a better poet 
than Kamban. But when the movement also became a political force, 
this attitude changed to total rejection of Sanskrit and subsequently 
its descendant Hindi. It is now very rare to find a Tamil scholar well 
versed in Sanskrit. 

15. He wrote introductions to his books in English also. He 
also wrote his diary in English. One can see the marginal notes in 
English in his handwriting in the books of personal library which are 
now at the Maraimalai Adigal library in Madras. 

16. This is the year when the South Indian Liberal Federation, 
popularly known as the justice Party, was formed. It may be noted 
that a Music college was started in Chidambaram in 1929 to training 
students to sing Tamil compositions in Carnatic music and a Tamil 
Music Academy was founded in Madras in 1943 to promote research 
and performance in Tamil music. 

17. The incident which is reported (Thirunavunkkarasu 1959: 
297) to have sparked the idea of Pure Tamil Movement in the mind of 
Adigal is telling in this respect and it runs as follows : One evening 
Adigal was strolling in his garden with his daughter reciting the 
hymns of Ramalingar (1823-1874). When he recited the line e urra 
teekattai uyir marantaalum’ he reflected for a moment and said: how 
nice the line would be if the author had used yaakkai, a Tamil word, 
instead of teekam, a Sanskrit word. Ramalingar’s diction and style 
are closer to the spoken idiom than those of his contemporaries. 
Teekam is a commonly used Sanskrit word. If it were to be replaced, 
utal would be better suited since it is closer to the spoken word and 
also alliterates with the rest of the line. Adigal’s choice of yaakkai, 
an archaic word, indicates his preference to the archaic source. 
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Nevertheless Adigal has used some colloquial forms in conversation 
between characters in his novel Kookilaampaal kdtitankal. 

18. The practice of using the language for criticising the content 
has continued to the present day. There are literary critics in Tamil 
who evaluate creative literature on the basis of the language it uses, be¬ 
llow pure it is. 

19. Such etymological and lexicological studies can be seen in 
Devaneyan (1949, 1953, 1967) 

20. This dictionary is a good example of extreme purism. To 
give one example, a Tamil equivalent given for soap given in this dictio¬ 
nary, among other things, is meenivalalai 'body polisher’. 

21. Annamalai University and Pachaiyappa’s college, Madras 
were two important breeding centres for the leadership of the Dravidian 
Movement. 

22. The D.K.’s stand as propounded by its founder leader 
Periyar E. V. Ramasami is different from that of D.M.K. Periyar 
called Tamil a barbarous language and he was for the use of words, at. 
least the technical terms, from English, which, for him, was the language 
of science. Though ideologically he supported the elimination of 
Sanskrit words, he perhaps used more words of Sanskritic origin than 
the D.M.K. leaders in his speech, which was colloquial and in writing, 
which was simple and direct like his speech with an appeal to the masses. 

23. Dong’s (op cit) emphasis on the importance of schools to 
propagate purism may be mentioned here. He says ‘‘A great responsi¬ 
bility falls upon the school in the preservation of the purity and clarity 
of the Vietnames language ..... I think that if we are to tackle the 
problem in a positive way and with initiative, it is precisely to the 
school that we must turn”. 

24. According to Chandrasekhar ( 1976), three out of ten names 
of the correspondents to the letter to the Editor section of the popular 
weekly Ananda Viktam are of this kind. He may have made mistakes 
in identification. The name Vanamamalai, which he has cited, is not an 
irchaic name but a regional name peculiar to Tirunalveli district. The 
■>est source for a study of this kind would be the attendance register in 
chools for over a period of time, since the name changing is mostly a 
liddle class phenomenon. There is a practice among some parents to 
sk a political leader, mostly a D. K., D.M.K. or A.I.A.D.M.K. leader, 
d name their child in the public meeting and purism plays a role here. 

25. Statistical study is needed to measure the impact of pure 
amil Movement on the basis of the percentage of non-native words 
•esent in the language at a given time. For a small sample of Sanskrit 
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words and their Tamil replacements, see Shanmugam (1975). The 
estimate for modem written Tamil corresponds with the figure in the 
only Aequency study of Modern Tamil (R. Shanmugam 1973) based 
on a sample of one lakh words of which 80 percent are from news 
papers, magazines and fiction. Out of roughly 800 ectical items (not 
words), about 180 are of Sanskrit origin giving 22 percent. 
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Movement for the Recognition of Sindhi 
And for the Choice of a Script for Sindhi 


C. J. Daswani 
Jawaharlal Nehru University 


Introduction 

It is difficult to discuss the movement for the recognition of 
Sindhi without considering the movement for the choice of a script for 
Sindhi in India because the two movements are intricately woven 
together : the second movement providing the genesis for the first and 
the first leading to a strengthening of the second. While the movement 
for recognition cluminated in the inclusion of Sindhi in the Eighth 
Schedule of the Indian Constitution in 1967, it provided a greater 
impetus for the earlier and on-going movement for the choice of a 
script for Sindhi in India. 

Historical Background 

After the British conquest of Sind in 1843, Sindhi was recognized 
by the British as the official language of administration and education 
in Sindh. Under this official patronage, the Sindhi language developed 
at a considerable pace resulting, among other things, in the growth of 
Sindhi literature which has now entered the mainstream of Indian 
literature. In the period between 1843 and 1947 there emerged in 
Sind an educated elite who participated in the task of initiating and 
sustaining an educational system which in turn fed the cadres of the 
various professions throughout the region. With Sindhi as the medium 
of instruction at the school level, this period also saw a large scale 
publication in Sindhi of text-books in various subjects. With the intro¬ 
duction of higher education the Sindhi language and literature were in¬ 
cluded in the curricula at the college level. Until 1947, the formal 
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educational system in Sind (which was a part of the Bombay Presidency 
upto 1936) was under the jurisdiction of the Bombay University. A 
large number of educationists and literateurs in the pre-1947 Sind 
belonged to the Sindhi Hindu community. 

With the recognition of Sindhi as the official language in Sind, 
the British rulers were faced with the problem of recognizing one of the 
two major prevalent scripts—Persio-Arabic and Nagari—for writing 
Sindhi. After prolonged deliberation, in 1853 the British rulers recog¬ 
nized the Persio-Arabic script as the official script for Sindhi. As a 
result of this official recognition, the bulk of publication in Sind between 
1853 and 1947 was in the Persio-Arabic script. 

Partition 

As is well known, when the Indian sub-continent was partition¬ 
ed in 1947, the entire province of Sind went to the newly created 
State of Pakistan. In the wake of the Partition the Sindhi Hindus 
(estimated population 1.4 million) migrated to India and in the absence 
of a Sindhi speaking region in India, settled in various parts of the 
Indian Union. The migration of the Sindhi population from Sind 
which started at the end of October 1947 followed three major routes ; 
one by sea into Kathiawar, Gujarat and Bombay, second by rail and 
road into the neighbouring Rajasthan, and the third by rail into northern 
India. A majority of the migrant population initially settled in the 
several refugee camps established for this purpose by the Government 
of India in Bombay, Gujarat, Rajasthan and Central India. For some 
time after 1947 a large section of this population led a nomadic life 
shifting from one camp-site to another in search of fruitful occupation. 
Belonging largely to the professional and business classes, most mig¬ 
rants tended to cluster in urban and suburban areas in and around the 
refugee camps. In fact about two percent of the migrant population 
with an agricultural background, who were settled in rural areas, even¬ 
tually gravitated towards the urban centres and set-up small business. 

On the other hand, the more affluent of the business class settled 
in Bombay and Poona, while the bulk of the educationists and littera- 
tuers made Bombay their second home, with several of them re-entering 
the teaching profession in the various educational institutions. As a 
result of this settlement pattern, Bombay and the surrounding settle¬ 
ments, in some time, became a major centre of literary activity in 
Sindhi. 

Change of Script 

Long before the movement for the recognition of Sindhi was 
launched, the question of the change of script for the Tindhi language 
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in India was mooted by a literary organization called Sindhi Sahitya 
Sabha. In December 1945 the Sindhi Sahitya Sabha reportedly 
convened “a representative All India Sindhi Sahitya Sammelan” in 
Bombay which was presided over by the then Principal of Hindu 
College, Delhi, Shri N. T. Thadani and inaugurated by the Late Sadhu 
Vaswani. It was resolved at this Sammelan that the Persio-Arabic 
script in which Sindhi was written should be replaced by the Devana- 
gari script. 

The resolution of this Sammelan was sent to the Ministry of 
Education which later received an endoresement of this resolution by 
the All India Sindhi Displaced Persons’ Convention held in Bombay in 
August, 1949. Shortly before this, in July 1949, several educationists 
and teachers wrote to the Ministry of Education opposing the proposal 
of the Sindhi Sahitya Sabha for the change of script. After a period of 
consultation and correspondence with several Government and private 
agencies, the Ministry of Education issued an order on 9th March 1950 
accepting the proposal for change to the Davanagari script. 

As a consequence to the Government's order announcing the 
change of script several Sindhi teachers and educationists protested 
against the change and moved the courts challenging the Government 
order. Subsequently, on 14th March, 1951 the Government issued a 
further notification in modification of the 9th March, 1950 order, 
allowing the use of both the Persio-Arabic as well as the Devanagari 
scripts for Sindhi. 

It would be fruitful at this point to consider the movement 
for the recognition of Sindhi before returning to the problem of 
the script. 

The Question of Recognition 

It is difficult to ascertain the reasons why the Constituent 
Assembly (and its Drafting Committee) failed to include Sindhi in the 
Eighth Schebule of the Indian Constitution. It is equally difficult to 
understand why not one of the three Sindhi members of the Constituent 
Assembly-Jairamdas Daulatram, Professor Naraindas Malkani and 
Acharya Kriplani-chose not to plead for the inclusion of Sindhi in the 
Eighth Schedule. Nor is there any evidence in the available records 
that the Sindhi community as a whole or any litera ry cum cultural 
organization raised its voice against this grave omission. It may be 
suimised *hat the makers of the Constitution included in the Eighth 
Schedule only those major literary languages that were spoken in the 
States of the Indian Union ; the Sindhi community, too full of their 
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case of rehabilitation and being to scattered, did not realise until it 
was too late the fact that their language had not been recognised by 
the Constitution. 

In retrospact, however, it does appear strange that the Sindhi 
Sahitya Sabha which showed remarkable alacrity in convening a confe¬ 
rence in support of the Devanagiri script, as early as December 1948, 
should have totally ignored the question of recognition. In fact, it 
would seem that the Sindhi Sahitya Sabha performed the only function 
of resolving to change the script, for there is no further evidence of its 
existence or viability available in the records, 

The first steps taken in the direction of a demand for the recog¬ 
nition and inclusion of Sindhi in the Eighth Schedule were by a num¬ 
ber of young Sindhi writers in 1949 through their writings in 4 Sansar 
Samachar a Sindhi newspaper published from Bombay under the 
editorship of Shri Thakurdas Agnani. An appeal for the recognition 
of Sindhi signed by several writers was sent to the then President of 
India. At about the same time (exact date unknown) a literary organi¬ 
zation — Sindhi Sahitya Mandal — was established in Bombay by 
well-known writers and educationists, the prominent among them 
being Kirat Babani, Gobind Malhi, A. J. Uttam and Professor 
Mangharam Malkani. It is significant to note here that these very 
writers together with several Sindhi teachers and Headmasters of 
Sindhi schools had earlier rejected the demand of the Sindhi Sahitya 
Sabha for the change of script to Devanagari. Again, it is this 
group that later emerged as the protagonists of the Persio-Arabic 
script. 

The Sindhi Sahitya Mandal kept the demand for recognition of 
Sindhi alive through the writings of its members and through the annual 
conferences convened by the Mandal for the propogation of their ideas. 
The Sindhi Sahitya Mandal was later converted into an All India 
organization under the name of “Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahit 
Sabha”, which continued to work towards the recognition of 
Sindhi. 

The organizers of this Sabha identified literary and cultural 
Sindhi organizations all over the country and appealed to them all to 
support the movement for the recognition of Sindhi. The more notable 
among those regional organizations who supported the Sabha were : 
Sindhu Samaj, Delhi ; Sindhu Sewa Sang, Ajmer and Sindhu Sewa 
Sangh, Indore. 

It appears from the records of this organization that for a time 
the two warring groups in the question of the choice of a script had 
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sunk their differences and were willing to participate together in the 
movement for the recognition of Sindhi. This would seem to be evi¬ 
dent from the fact that Jairamdas Daulatram, who later emerged as 
the chief protagonist for the Devanagari script, was elected President 
of the Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahit Sabha in 1958. 

Earlier, in 1957 at the Conference of the Sabha held in Delhi, 
Dr. Radhakrishnan who inaugurated the Conference, was urged to 
help the community through his good offices to get the language 
officially recognised. In addition to mobilizing support for its major 
demand, the Sabha also represented to the Kher Commission and the 
Commissioner of Linguistic Minorities. 

It seems fair to conclude from the records of the Sabha that by 
the mid-fifties the demand for recongnition of Sindhi fhad received 
considerable public notice. The Sabha had attempted to bring to the 
notice of the Government various instances of discrimination and inju¬ 
stice meted out to the community on account of their language not 
being included in the Eighth Schedule. The then Prime Minister of 
India, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru mentioned the status of the Sindhi 
language in the Parliament on several occasions and assured the commu¬ 
nity that the non-inclusion in the Eighth Schedule would not stand in 
the way of the development of the Sindhi language. In fact, under the 
Presidentship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Sahitya Akademy at its 
meeting held on 14 March, 1957 accorded recognition to the Sindhi 
language and the first Sahitya Akademy Award for Sindhi was given 
to Tirath Basant in 1959. At about the same time several stations of 
All India Radio started broadcasting in Sindhi. 

In addition to his assurances given to the Sindhi community in 
the Parliament, Pandit Nehru in his letters to leading Sindhi writers 
and leaders reiterated his support for the Sindhi language although 
Pandit Nehru was reluctant to amend the Constitution in the fear that 
such an amendment may “open the door to infinite controversy and con¬ 
flict”. However, despite these assurances, individual members of the 
community continued to feel discriminated against by Government and 
educational authorities throughout India. 

On 15th October 1962 the Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahit 
Sabha sent a memorandum under the signatures of its then President 
Shri L. H. Ajwani to Prime Minister Nehru. Sometime later on 6 
March J963, the Sindhi Samaj, Delhi, under the Presidentship of 
Tirath Basant sent a similer memorandum asking for the recognition of 
Sindhi to all members of Parliament. The movement had by this time 
gathered a considerabie momentum. Numerous literary and cultural 
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organizations all over India were actively working to mobilize opinion 
within the community and to seek support of prominent non-Sindhis. 
Several political parties included the recognition of Sindhi in their 
election manifestoes in 1962. 

The early sixties brought for the Sindhi community alternately 
feeling of hope and despair. While the public opinion was mounting 
in favour of the demand for inclusion of Sindhi in the Eighth Schedule, 
the Government was silent. It must be pointed out here that at no 
time did the leaders of the community advocate an agitational approach 
for its redress. There was relentless and redoubled effort made by the 
community through constitutional methods to have their demand 
fulfilled. 

During the tenure of Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri as Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India, the Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahit Sabha appealed 
to the Government against the exclusion of Sindhi from the list of 
languages approved by the UPSC for competitive examinations. 

After Shrimati Indira Gandhi became the Prime Minister of 
India, several leading Sindhi writers and educationists including 
Professor Ram Parajwani, Bhojraj Nagrani and Gobind Malhi met her 
in Bombay and pleaded their case with her. Shrimati Indira Gandhi 
assured these representatives of the community that the Government 
would consider their demand. Encouraged by the response of the 
Prime Minister the Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahit Sabha sent a 
memorandum to Shrimati Gandhi in July 1966 renewing their demand 
for the inclusion of Sindhi in the Eighth Schedule. 

In November 1966 Shri Trivedi, a member of the Rajya Sabha, 
presented a Bill in the Rajya Sabha in his individual capacity for the 
inclusion of Sindhi in the Eighth Schedule. The then President of the 
Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahit Sabha, Professor B. H. Nagrani 
and Kirat Babani went to Delhi from Bombay to mobilize support for 
the Bill. When leaving for Delhi, they promised not to return to 
Bombay until the Bill was passed. After hectic consultation Shri 
Trivedi withdrew his Bill on the Government’s assurance that an 
official Bill would soon be introduced in the Parliament. In the mean¬ 
time, several hundred telegrams were received by the Government from 
various Sindhi organizations supporting the demand for recogni¬ 
tion. 

The official Bill seeking to include Sindhi in the Eighth Schedule 
was presented in the Rajya Sabha on 9 December, 1966, where it was 
passed. However, in view of the ensuing elections in February 1967. 
the Bill was not sent to the Lok Sabha. After the elections the Bill 
5 
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was presented again in the Rajya Sabha on 4 April 1967 where it was 
passed unanimously. The Lok Sabha passed the Bill on 7 April 1967 
at 4.00 P.M. And President of India, Dr. Radhakrishnan signed the Bill 
on 10 April 1967 the day of ‘Cheti-Chandu’ a day of religious and 
cultural significance for the Sindhi community. Thus ended a move¬ 
ment for the recognition of Sindhi nearly twenty years after the comm¬ 
unity was compelled to give up their homeland and make India their 
new home. 

The Script Conflict 

One would have imagined that with the recognition of Sindhi, 
tne community could look forward to a period of development of the 
Sindhi language and culture nofully assured by the Constitution. 
But this was not to be, for the two warring groups supporting the two 
scripts now became extremely polarised, each seeking to reap the 
benefits of the new status accorded to the language. The differences 
which had been forgotten for a while became crystalised and the 
community was torn apart by the leadership of the two groups. The 
allocation of a Governmental development * grant of one crore rupees 
for Sindhi became a bone of contention between the two groups and 
the controversy of 1950-51 was resurrected. 

In Delhi in November 1970 under the leadership of Jairamdas 
Daulatram a new organization-Sarva Bharat Sindhi Boli Sahitya Kala 
Vikas Sabna—came into being, which gathered together the supporters 
of the Devanagari script under its banner. This was the beginning of 
the period of bitter confrontation and polemic between the new 
organization and the older Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahit Sabha. 
The past six years have seen principled and personal attacks by the 
protagonists of one group against those of the other. 

While the supporters of Devanagari adduce historical, cultural 
and linguistic reasons in their support and assign motives of vested 
interest to the supporters of the Persio-Arabic script ; the Persio- 
Arabic protagonists paint the supporters of Devanagari as communa- 
lists. In the meantime, the majority of the community has become 
thoroughly disillusioned by the politicization of this problem and it is 
symptomatic of this attitude that in a sample survey conducted to 
ascertain the opinion of Sindhi speakers on the choice of script, 
about one third of the sample population had no opinion to 
offer. 

The two opposing groups have argued that the Government 
grant earmarked for Sindhi should be allocated to their respective 
scripts. The Government, on the other hand, has taken the view 
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that the question of choice of a script should be resolved by the 
community and in view of the conflicting demands, both the scripts 
should be employed at present and that the Government would support 
publication in both the scripts. It is abvious that such a policy can 
only lead to duplication and waste of public funds. 

In March 1973 the Akhil Bharat Sindhi Boli and Sahit Sabha toge¬ 
ther with 94 other literary and cultural organizations from all over India 
submitted a mamorandum to the Prime Minister, Shrimati Indira 
Gandhi claiming that the Persio-Arabic script is the only rightful 
script for Sindhi which should be so recognised by the Government 
and the orders of 1950 and 1951 should be withdrawn, thereby reinstat¬ 
ing the Persio-Arabic script. The Sarva Bharat Sindhi Boli Sahitya 
Kala Vikas Sabha, on the other hand, continues to plead the cause of 
Devanagari and has appealed to the Government to stand by its order 
of March 1950. The battle for the choice of a script, then, is still on. 
The issues have been greatly muddled by polemic on both sides. There 
seems to be no resolution in view at present. 

Conclusion 

The foregoing discussion has been an attempt at providing a his¬ 
torical account of the two movements related to the Sindhi language in 
India. It is clear that immediately after the Partition the Sindhi migrants 
in India were so totally overwhelmed by their economic problems that 
they were unable to think of questions such as the recognition of their 
language. Completely preoccupied with the business of finding gainful 
employment the adult Sindhi population in India found little energy to 
stand for their cultural and linguistic rights. It is, in fact, generally 
recognised that in the first flush after migration, most Sindhis in India 
seemed to be reconciled to their fate as a Stateless people who could be 
only thankful for having found shelter in India. This would largely 
explain the passive attitude of responsible Sindhi leadership with regard 
to the exclusion of Sindhi from the Eighth Schedule in the early years 
after Partition. It may be hypothesized that it was only after the 
reorganization of Indian States on a linguistic basis that the Sindhi 
leadership and intelligentia became aware of the consequences of the 
non-recognition of Sindhi. The community as a whole has been 
aware that most of its problems have stemmed from the fact that 
there is no Sindhi speaking State in India. 

I believe, it goes to the credit of the community that in the face 
of hardships and in spite of being Stateless, Sindhis in India have no: 
only worked for their own economic betterment, but that they have 
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contributed to the economic and cultural well-being of the nation, 
1 he fact that at no time during the movement for recognition of Sindhi 
did the community resort to extra-constitutional or agitational means 
speaks volumes for the sagacity of the Sindhi leadership in the 
country. 

It may, however, be pointed out that the main burden of the 
movement for the recognition of Sindhi was carried by the Sindhi 
intelligentia comprising the literateurs and educationists and some of 
the more politically vocal members of the community. The business 
section of the community identified itself only marginally with the 
movement. A recent sociolinguistic survey of Indian Sindhi (Daswani 
and Parchani 1978) seems to point to a rather negative attitude of the 
Smdhi speakers towards their language. The study has shown that 
the third generation Indian Sindhis do not generally identify 
themselves with the language. This attitude is largely the outcome of 
the realisation on the part of the Indian Sindhis that their language 
performs a limited role of intra-group communication, and it, in no 
way. contributes to their economic survival. One may then wonder 
what the community as a whole has achieved through the recognition 
of Sindhi in India. Apart from imparting, to the community as a 
whole, a sense of a constitutional cultural identity, it may not have 
achieved much. In the absence of a Sindhi speaking region in India, 
the Sindhi language will continue to be a minority language which per¬ 
forms a limited function. 

It would not be wrong to conclude that the movement for the 
recognition of Sindhi in India was motivated by the just apprehen¬ 
sions of the community that they would suffer discrimination in the 
absence of such a recognition. The demand of the community was a 
demand for sustainance of the Sindhi culture and language, and, 
equality for the members of the community as Indians. 

[Acknowledgement : I am indebted to Popati Hiranandani for having 
made available to me some of the records of the Akhil Bharat Sindhi 
Boli and Sahit Sabha. I am also grateful to Kirat Babani and Murli 
Bhawani through whose good offices I was able to get the various 
records from Miss Hiranandani. I am also grateful to Jairamdas 
Daulatram who hadmade available, some time ago, several documents 
of the Sarva Bharat Sindhi Boli Sahitya Kala Vikas Sabha.] 
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India is a multi-ethnic society containing a large number of 
ethnic groups varying from highly localized caste and tribal groups to 
large language and religious groups. None of these groups is clearly 
dominant and boundaries between them are not entirely fixed. These 
groups vary in terms of their awareness of a common group identity 
different from other such constituent groups. There exists not only a 
multiplicity of groups but also of ethnic features which are not always 
congruent or cumulative. Thus it is a system in which the segments 
are characterized by parallel ethnic structures, which are in turn 
hierarchically divided within themselves. This has resulted in the 
regionalisation of the different ethnic groups as a result of inter-group 
competition but has shun short of real and sustained confrontation 
between polarized communities for the dominance of the entire system. 
Thus India is, in fact, a developing multi-national state containing a 
number of dualized or pluralized nationalities without a dominant 
single nationality. There have always been efforts to accommodate 
the political demands of diverse language, religious and cultural groups 
in a pluralistic set-up which dose not distract but confirms and 
promotes the unity and integrity of the country. 

A community refers to an ethnic group whose members have 
developed an awareness of common identity on the basis of language, 
cultural traits, territorial bonds, diet and dress etc., which define the 
membership of the group. Such a community, when it mobilizes for 
political action and becomes politically significant is well set on the 
way to become a nationality. Language being one of the most signifi¬ 
cant explicit markers plays a pivotal role in the development of a 
nationality and in keeping it apart from other nationalities. In India 
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as elsewhere language has thus become a significant rallying piont of 
focus for socio-political action and in creating, sustaining and further¬ 
ing the awareness of a common identity among the members of a 
group. It further forms a basis for permitting or denying entry into a 
specific group. Multiplicity of different language movements in the 
country has to be viewed and interpreted from this point of view. They 
become more meaningful and significant social actions in the development 
of the pluri-ethnic, pluri-cultural and pluri-linguistic character of the 
country. They also explain the competition, conflict and tension 
among different communities in the country on one hand and the 
development of national integration on the other. 

The role of language as a focal rallying point for nationality for¬ 
mation and in the creation and development of nation-states has been 
studied by linguists and social scientists, especially sociologists and 
political scientists in the past decades. Such studies have analysed the 
causes for the success of such movements or the deficiencies and short¬ 
comings thereof when they have not made much headway and have not 
yielded successful results. Studies of such political movements and 
language movements in the Indian context have been made in recent 
years. Social scientists and linguists have studied this role of language 
from the point of view of their disciplines and their specialized 
interests. Such studies have revealed the role language has played and 
is playing in the wider socio-political matrices of the concerned 
countries. * 

In India different ethnic and language movements have develop¬ 
ed and have been launched in the past hundred years in different parts 
of the country. Such movements have had two main focuses : 

1. Concern with the nature and form of the standard language 
and/or the language of written literature. 

2. Concern with the political demands involving creation of 
separate State or administrative units based on linguistic and cultural 
considerations, granting of certain rights and privileges, including the 
use of language in education, administration and mass media. 

Movements of either or both kinds have developed and/or are 
still in progress in different parts of the country. The vast and far- 
flung Hindi region has also witnessed both kinds of movements. 

The latter part of the nineteenth century saw the replacement of 
the Braja based standard literary language of the region by the Khar 
Boli based form of modern standard Hindi. At that time Braja was 
the accepted vehicle of literary writings in the entire Hindi region from 
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Rajasthan to Bihar. However, the bulk of the literary output of this 
period is in poetic form ; only stray instances of prose writings are 
found in Braja. With the advent of prose writings in the area, a form 
of language based on and akin to Khari Boli started coming in vogue. 
This resulted in a clevage in the language(s) of literature in this period 
with Braja being used for poetic writings and Khari Boli based from of 
language for prose. Many authors and writers of this period including 
Bharatendu Harishchandra are attested to have followed this practice. 
This was an anamolous and highly artificial situation and soon a 
movement for displacing Braja as the language of poetry came into 
being which ultimately resulted in the use of the Khari Boli based 
language uniformly for all genre of literature. It may be mentioned 
here that the use of Khari Boli Hindi for prose was initially promoted 
and patronized by the Ford William College authorities from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The movement for the use of Khari Boli Hindi as the sole 
literary language of the area drew support not only from literary writers 
but from various sections of the elite*. Social reformers, journalists, 
cultural and political leaders of the period supported the movement. 
Names of persons like Munshi Tota Ram can be mentioned in this 
regard. The Governmental policy was in favour of this replacement 
anyway. It was under the governmental patronage initially that 
Khari Boli Hindi was used for literary prose writings and the Qpvern- 
,ment had all along advocated its adoption and propagation. Another 
factor which favoured this switch over was that it brought the language 
of literature closer to the lingua franca of the region, called Hindustani 
or the vernacular. A historical survey as well as an analytical study of 
the movement has been done by Shiti Kanth Misra and others. As the 
present paper focuses mainly on the language movements of the twenti¬ 
eth century, there is no need to delve into greater details here in this 
moment. It, however, illustrates the existence of the language 
movement of the first kind mentioned in the Hindi region. 

The earlier decades of the present century witness the emergence 
and establishment of a clearly defined form of standard Hindi. This is 
also the heyday of the reform movements like Arya Samaj and of the 
revivalist movements in the region. These movements also favoured 
and advocated the establishment and spread of Khari Boli Hindi not 
only as the literary language of the region but also as the language of 
communication among the masses. Indian National Congress, nnder 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, also took steps to popularize this 
as the language of the masses in the Hindi tract and the national 
language, as it advocated Hindi as one of the symbols of national 
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independence struggle. Mahatma Gandhi favoured and made efforts 
for the integration of Hindi and Urdu speaking communities by trying 
to evolve and popularize a common language, Hindustani. As this 
paper is primarily concerned with the language movement based on 
Hindi dialects, we will not go into the details of the Hindi-Urdu- 
Hindustani controversy in the pre-independence era or since. 

Movements in the Hindi tract in the present century have been 
either for the creation of separate states based on regional, socio- 
cultural-cum-linguistic criteria or for the development and recognition 
of regional dialects. The movements of the first kind involve the 
demands for the creation of Bhojpur, Vishal Haryana and Bundelkhand. 
These movements started soon after independence in the wake of the 
Central Government’s, commitment to recognise the States on linguistic 
basis. However in each case the arguments advanced in favour of 
creating such separate States were the following : 

1. The existing state boundaries are artificial and do not con¬ 
firm to either natural and Linguistic boundaries. The state 
boundaries cut across linguistic boundaries. Thus the speakers 
of Bhojpuri are spread in U. P. and Bihar, the speakers of 
Bundeli in U. P. and M. P. and the speakers of Haryanvi in 
Haryana, U.P. and Delhi. 

2. The region has distinctive characteristics of its own : 
Thus 

(a) ’ It has a separate and independent areal history. 

(b) There exist separate and distinct symbols of culture 
and social practices, which on one hand, unify the 
area and on the other keep it separate from other 
regions. 

(c) It has a distinct language, with a past literary tradi¬ 
tion in the case of Bhojpuri and Bundeli and also 
the existence of contemporary literary and creative 
writings in all the three cases. 

(d) It is distinct in terms of dress and diet. 

(e) It has a distinct folklore tradition. 

3. There exists a discrimination in the allocation of politi¬ 
cal power and economic resources and benefits incompatible 
to the size and importance of the community. Thus the regional 
community is being exploited deliberately in the present 
set up. 
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These politico-language movements besides demanding separate 
statehoods, also agitated for certain specific rights and privileges, in¬ 
cluding the recognition and use of their languages in education, admini¬ 
stration and mass media. As mentioned earlier such movements 
started after the independence in the wake of the anticipated reorgani¬ 
sation of States on linguistic grounds. The States Reorganisation 
Commission Report and its background materials give sufficient evi¬ 
dence to these facts. These movements did not cut much ice with 
the States Reorganisation Commission, which did not accede to their 
demands. Some of the significant reasons for the failure of these 
politico-language movements can be analyzed as follows : 

1. The elite failed to create conciousness in the masses so 
that the masses identify themselves with the movements. This 
resulted due to the lack of communication as well as the lack 
of strong, widespread and sustained socio-political mobili¬ 
zation. 

2. The regional elite was integrated effectively with the 
all-India elite on the basis of nationalist, ideological and caste 
symbols and not in terms of original, linguistic and cultural 
symbols. 

3. Symbols of national identification were given priority 
over the regional symbols by the regional elite. 

' 4. There was differential social mobilization which had 

resulted in the absorption and assimilation of regional dialect 
speakers in standard Hindi. 

5. The regional languages lacked standardization. 

6. The parameters of social differentiation were not com¬ 
patible with those of language differentiation. 

The Maithili movement is a political-cum-language movement. 
The movement on one had promoted the development, standardization 
and modernisation of Maithili ; on the other hand it utilised language 
together with other socio-cultural parameters for the development of 
the Maithili nationality and creation of a separate Maithili State. The 
beginnings of the Maithili movement can be traced to the founding of 
the All India Maithili Mahasabha in 1910. Another organisation, 
Maithili Sahitya Parishad also came into being somewhat later but as early 
as 1931. At present, there is another very effective organisation, Chetna 
Samiti, which was formed in 1955. There are some journals and news¬ 
letters also published in Maithili, The language was recognised by 
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Calcutta University in 1919 as a modern Indian language for study upto 
M. A. stage. Banaras Hindu University recognised it in 1933. It is 
only in 1939 that it was recognised by Bihar University and Patna 
University. Some other universities of Bihar have also followed suit. 
Bihar University created a Vidyapati Chair in 1964. 

The protagonists of the Maithili movement base their demands 
on the following grounds : 

1. The existing boundaries of Bihar are artificial. They 
are not in accordance with either natural or linguistic 
boundaries. 

2. Mithila has had a separate and independent regional his¬ 
tory all along in the past. 

3. Mithila has a distinct and common historical and cultu¬ 
ral tradition. 

4. There exist separate and distinct symbols of culture 
and religion on which the regional consciousness is based. 

5. There are common symbols of regional identity like 
language, social customs and practices, dress, diet, etc. 

6. Maithili as the mothertongue of the region is a great 
unifying force. It has a long and glorious literary tradition. 

7. It has a distinct folk literature tradition. 

8. There is a discriminatory allocation of political power 
and economic resources and benefits. The Maithilis are being 
deliberately exploited as a result of their being part of 
Bihar. 

The Maithili movement has had some measure of success. Due 
to the efforts of the protagonists of the movement, the number of per¬ 
sons reporting Maithili as their mothertongue has risen from 87,674 in 
1951 to 49, 82, 615, in 1961, i.e., from 0.23% to 10.73% in Bihar. As 
mentioned earlier the language has been recognised as a subject of 
study in different universities not only in Bihar but even in other 
States. It is accepted as a subject and is also allowed as medium of 
instruction upto the school stage in Bihar. PEN, India recognised it as 
a distinct literary language as early as in 1947. Some programmes 
are broadcast in Maithili by AIR. The most significant achievement 
has been its recognition by the Sahitya Akademi in 1965. 

In spite of all these successes there has been no significant gain 
in acceding to the demand for the creation of a Mithila State. In short, 
it can be said that the movement has more or less failed in achieving 
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its ultimate and most significant objective. The reasons for such a 
failure are manifold. The prominent ones can be summarised 
below : 

(1) The movement was started mainly by certain caste groups. 
Brahmins and Kayasthas of the region, who comprised the elite 
of the area. They have not associated the Maithils of other 
caste groups with them. As a matter of fact, till the sixties 
the membership of the Mithila Mahasabha was not open to 
persons of other caste groups. Thus the propagators of the 
movement have not been able to bring the entire Maithil com¬ 
munity within their fold. 

(2) The Maithil elite gave priority to symbols of national 
identity over the regional symbols. 

(3) Political elite of Mithila have been integrated effectively 
in the all-Bihar movements and life on the basis of nationalist, 
ideological and caste symbols and not on the basis of their 
regional or linguistic identification. 

(4) The social mobilization of the Maithiis has taken place 
in a differential manner and the result has been that the com¬ 
munity cansciousness as a whole has not been created among 
the entire body of Maithili speakers. 

(5) In spite of the rich literary tradition, the language hasnot^ 

. developed a full gamut of styles and registers to enable it to 

function effectively as the vehicle of modern communication. 

Lack of standardization and modernisation has been a prime 
factor in this regard. The protagonists of the movement have 
also not stressed the development of non-literary forms of 
language and literature. 

(6) The community consciousness as well as regional identi¬ 
fication has not been strong enough in the area. One evidence 
of it is that the Maithili script which was in vogue till the 
19th century disappeared from the scene in this century. 

(7) The exclusiveness of the term ‘Maithili’ has been another 
obstacle to the development of community consciousness in 
the region. 

Thus lack of political mobilisation and lack of mass support have 
been responsible for the withering away of the Maithili movement. 
Although the movement has not completely died out, its effectiveness 
has been seriously impaired by now. The history of the Maithili move¬ 
ment shows that “ Language is not a sufficient condition for community 
identification. ” (Brass : 80) 
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Now we turn our attention to the two other language movements 
of the Hindi region-Rajasthani movement and the Pahari movement. 

I am considering them separately from the movements discussed earlier 
in the paper because the objectives of these two movements are quite 
different from the rest. In the case of the three political movements 
(movements for the creation of Bhojpur, Bundelkhand, and Vishal 
Haryana states) and the Maithili movement, the prime demand of the 
protogonists was for the creation of separate political entities to satisfy 
their cultural and linguistic aspirations. In the case of these two 
movements creation of Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh was under¬ 
taken on considerations other than purely linguistic. As a matter of 
fact, the regional language movements in these two cases draw their 
support to a great measure from the existence of separate and indepen¬ 
dent political entities: Rajasthan State was created by the merger of 
various princely States in the region into a viable political unit. The 
same has been true to a very great extent in the case of Himachal 
Pradesh. It is true that in the case of Rajasthan the people of the States 
so merged had shared a common regional culture,. social customs and 
beliefs, mode of life and folk traditions etc. The regional dialects 
spoken in different parts of the so amalgamated princely States are also 
close enough to permit a high degree of mutual intelligibility. In case 
of Himachal Pradesh the same has been true. However, much after 
the reorganisation of the States on linguistic basis certain areas belong¬ 
ing to erstwljile Punjab and Haryana have also been merged with 
Himachal Pradesh on linguistic and cultural reasons. 

Once Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh emerged as separate 
political units the socio-political elites of the regions have been search¬ 
ing for certain symbols which can be utilised as rallying points for a 
better integration of the region and language has been selected as such 
a symbol. Thus the problem in both these cases has been to search 
a basis for developing and cementing common ties between the peoples 
of different princely states and thus create a state which is politically 
and emotionally integrated. Language has seemed to be the focal point 
to the elites of both the areas. 

Although the idea of Rajasthani and Pahari as a regional langu¬ 
age in each case either competing or co-existing with the standard 
language of the area, viz., Hindi has been quite alluring, the elite have 
run into problems in both cases in selecting the particular dialect which 
can be developed into standard regional language. In the case of 
Rajasthani, Marvari, one of the Western Rajasthani dialects have come 
to the forefront and the political as well as educational leaders of the 
Marwar area have been propagating for its adoption in the entire 
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Rajasthan. This insistance of Marwari elite has been resented by the 
speakers of other Rajasthani dialects and has impeded the development 
of Rajasthani as snch. Unless the issue on what dialect base Rajas¬ 
thani should develop, the question of its standardization and moderni¬ 
sation does not arise. The same story holds true to a very great extent 
in the case of Pahari also. There in also there is a competition between 
different Pahari dialects for being accepted as the base for a standard 
Pahari. Although Kangri speakers are in majority, though not abso¬ 
lute majority, this very fact makes speakers of other dialects look with 
suspicion any proposal about the acceptance of Kangri as the base for 
standard Pahari. The claims of Mandeali are also being pushed by one 
group of pepole but in terms of language distance Mandeali seems to be 
little farther than other dialects. Moreover the number of Mandeali 
speakers is also not sizable. 

In both these States, state governments seem to be convinced 
that retaining Hindi as the language of education, administration and 
mass communication is not only a matter of political expediency but 
will also help in checking divisive tendencies within the State. It is believ¬ 
ed that recognition of dialects would only ‘retard the process of regional 
unification and assimilation 5 . However, the state governments are also 
concerned with their development as symbols of regional identity and 
thus in both these States the state governments have set up organisa¬ 
tions for the promotion of regional dialects. The task assigned to such 
.organisations is survey of regional dialects, compilation of regional 
vocabularies, finding out common and shared vocables among the 
regional languages which, it is claimed, will help in developing the 
regional languages in due course. Such organisations have also been 
given the responsibility of looking after the development of creative 
writings in the regional language dialects of each region to preserve, 
collect and publish the folk literature of the area. They have also been 
given the responsibility of the promotion of local cultures, musical 
traditions, regional arts etc. Thus these academies of art, language and 
culture are grant giving and as well as research conducting agencies. 
This has satisfied the protogonists of the regional language movements 
and has created a mechanism for the preservation of social and cultural 
traditions of the area. 

None of the two movements have made much political impact 
yet. The main reason seems to be lack of social mobilisation and also 
dialect differentiation in the area. 

Looking at the history of various movements in the Hindi region 
it is evident that none of them have really been successful as they lacked 
mass support. They have been more an affair of the political, social or 
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caste elites, who have not been able to purusade the masses and bring 
them into their fold so that the movements may become mass move¬ 
ments, which seems to be a necessary condition if they have to 
succeed. 
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Some of the recurrent aspects of language conflict which sym¬ 
bolize feelings of social divisions, separateness and group loyalties 
clearly demonstrate that the problem becomes acute when the question 
of national language policy gets politicized. However, the political 
expression of language loyalties in form of language movements gene¬ 
rated by the assertive roles of certain political organizations have not 
been necessarily anti-national. As the political conflict based *€>n the 
•language loyalties often leaves a divisive and destructive impact on the 
society or nation, “the tendency to treat these loyalties as inherently 
anti-national is wide-spread” (Das Gupta 1970 : 1). But once we 
begin to view the difference in perspective in which a society as ‘ethnos* 
integrates itself and a nation as a polity attempts at the political cohe¬ 
sion, many of the misgivings about the language conflict become crystal 
clear. 

Some of the basic distinctions in this respect can be pointed out 
as below : 

(i) Ethnos , as ethnically defined speech community, is a his¬ 
torically established community of people characterized by 
common, relatively stable cultural features, certain distinctive 
psychological traits and also by an awareness of their identity 
and distinctness (i.e. we-they oppositions) from their similar 
communities. In this case the meaning implied is a Russian 
term ‘nationalist’ i.e., natsionalnost (Bromely 1974 : 36). 

The Russian term ‘natsiya’ i.e. nation is a broader concept 
demanding the notion of state affiliation and economic consolidation 
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marked by the regional sense of identity and affection for their native 
land. The we-they opposition in this context is to be characterized as 
ethnopolitical community which may be uni-ethnic as Japan or multi¬ 
ethnic as India. 

(ii) The nature and process of Socio-ethnic and Socio¬ 
political integration though not isomorphic are interactional 
in post-feudal societies. 

(iii) The nature and process of language conflict differ with 
the difference in the political system of a nation depending on 
whether the system is imperialistically authoritarian or 
nationally organizational, whether the governmental decision 
system is democratic in function or authoritarion in action, 
etc. 

The ideal of a nation as an ethno-political unit is : internal 
cohesion - external distinction. 5 (Haugen 1966). The political consi¬ 
derations are guided by vehicular (instrumental) motivation while 
socio-ethnic unity is achieved by cultural (integrational) motivation. 
The political ideal dictates that for the intense communication there be 
a single effective language whether one’s own or other’s while socio¬ 
cultural ideals of a nation direct that for the sake of identity and 
external distinction the language promoted be one’s own. In the 
context of a multilingual nation, communication system for its cross 
regional orjnter-ethnic interaction either shapes itself in the form of 
official language or configurates itself as a national language. An 
Official language is concerned with nationism and integrates the country 
through its administrative goals into political and economic unity. 
A national language has its roots in the socio-cultural authenticity and 
great traditions through which it integrates the nation on the socio¬ 
cultural level (Fishman 1971). 

The theory of nation that defines it as a polity by e internal 
cohesion and external distinction’ is too simplistic to account for the 
complex semantics of language policy and language conflict. Following 
facts may be adduced in support of this. 

(1) The external distinction which is motivated by the 
problem of national identity and loyalty is generally constrai¬ 
ned by the urge of international communication. We know 
well how the Irish movement got ultimately a low ebb because 
of the pressure of English as an international language. 

(2) The analytic concept of a nation which accepts it as a 
potential cohesive arrangement between its sub-units (i.e., 
states or politically governed provinces) directs to account for 
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states as political entities by the same criterion-internal 
cohesion and external distinction. Thus, like national 
identity and national loyalty, one often comes across with the 
question of regional (state level) identity and loyalty. When 
the states are organized on the socio-ethnically consolidated 
speech communities, language loyalties tend to become in 
nature and function isomorphic with the loyalties for the 
politically motivated organisations or regional units. This 
becomes the root cause for the group politics involved in the 
processes of language policy formulations. 

Indian political system always seeks a compromise between 
two types of pressure - the centripetal force generated out of 
the need for the inter-regional coordination at the Centre which 
primarily communicates in English and secondarily in Hindi 
and the centrifugal force generated out of the demands of the 
regional states which is motivated to take a larger share of its 
activity to itself and through its own regional (state official) 
language. 

(3) In a traditional and stratified society of India one gets 
a hierarchically organized network of social identity marked 
with the different layers of language loyalties patterned like 
the politically organized system i. e., international, national, 
regional (state), local (district) etc. Language conflicts may 
manifest the clash in the interest between any two levels of 
identities and loyalties. For example, Hindi as an official 
language of India as a nation comes in conflict with English 
(as a language for the international communication), with 
Tamil, Bengali etc. (as regional languages at the state level) 
or with Maithili, Bhojpuri etc. (as dialects threatening to 
establish their own identities.) 

(4) Basic to all the language conflicts is the problem of 
social and economic growth of members of a given speech 
community as a social group. The centrifugal force for politi¬ 
cal separatism and group conflict is largely dependent upon 
“the degree to which social mobility is blocked because of 
membership in a given language group” (Inglehart and 
Woodward 1967 : 359). 

The most relevant characteristic of Indian bilingualism has 
been it§ allocation of social roles to different languages that 
form a complex whole of socio-cultural behavior. Different 
languages configurate in a diglossic relationship that encour- 
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aged stable maintenance of their compartmentalized roles. 
Non-competing nature of these roles sustained the non - colli¬ 
ding and socially stable pattern of bilingualism. (Srivastava 
1976). But with the formation of regional linguistic states with 
dominant language raised to the official language status, the 
situation obviously got changed. Since the governament is 
the main employer and since the government job is the main 
source for the social mobility and status-uplift, speech comm¬ 
unities whenever felt handicapped, due to the pressure tactics 
of the dominant group, came invariably to the agitation. 
“Linguistic diversity has existed in India from the beginning 
of her recorded history. What is new and significant for 
political study is the mobilization of language groups- for 
social and political objectives. These processes of mobiliza¬ 
tion invariably result in political restructuring of forces in the 
Indian society.” (Das Gupta 1970: 70). The creation of 
Telugu speaking Andhra Pradesh as a separate State is typical 
instance of group conflict. 

(5) Linguistically oriented group conflicts leading to the 
political cleavage may, apart from the socio-economic factors, 
be motivated by any feature of socio-ethnic character. In 
India, for example, religious ties serve as ethnic isolates. For 
example, the Muslim League and the Aligarh movement sym¬ 
bolized the Urdu language movement with the Muslim culture 
movement on religious basis, which ultimately got manifested 
in the form and function of the Pakistan movement. 

(6) Language movements are generally movements of 
group interest which exerts its pressure on the personal loyalty. 
A person may shift his stand as regards to his group affiliation 
and group loyalty. The two notable instances from the 
Indian scene are of C. Rajagopalachari and Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjee. During the phase of Indian nationalism 
Rajagopalachari was the one who declared that Hindi alone 
can be the official language of the future India; during the 
Official Language Commission deliberations he put forward 
that English and/or Hindi as a bilingual knit could be the only 
solution for the official language controversy; and at the 
Madras State Anti-Hindi Conference in 1965 his avowed 
policy was for English alone. This shift in his stand is 
nothing but symptomatic of his group loyalty in the different 
phases of his political career. 
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It is under the perspective of group loyalty, language conflict 
and national development as laid down in the first half of the paper 
that I propose to critically examine some of the major movements that 
prevailed in the South against Hindi as an official language. I am 
aware of the fact that the description as well as its critical appraisal 
are far from their exhaustive treatment. However, an attempt is made 
to see the movements as characteristic of political aspirations and 
achievements of the involved speech communities in the form of cause 
and effect phenomenon of historical dynamics. There could have been 
another way of looking at it viz, typology of movements as marker of 
distinct types of language conflict i.e. movements from within the 
Hindi region versus outside the Hindi region ; within the Hindi region 
sociolecial^Hindi-Hindustani) versus dialectal (Hindi-Maithili) ; offi¬ 
cial language (Hindi-English) versus national language (Hindi-Tamil / 
Bengali) etc. 

The Constituent Assembly accepted Hindi in the Devanagari 
script as the official language of the Union. The Constitution of India 
contains several other provisions under article 120 (1) and 343 to 351 
in respect of the Official Language, some of them are given below for 
further discussion. 

Article 343 (1) : The official language of the Union shall be Hindi 
in Devanagari Script. 

The form of numerals to be used for the official purposes of 
the Union shall be the international form of Indian numerals. 

(2) : Not withstanding anything in the clause (1), for a period 
of fifteen years from the commencement of the constitution 
the English language shall continue to be used for all the offi¬ 
cial purposes of the Union for which it was being used imme¬ 
diately before such commencement : Provided that the Presi¬ 
dent may during the said period authorise the use of the Hindi 
language in addition to the English language and of the 
Devanagari form of numerals in addition to the international 
form of Indian numerals for any of the official purposes of 
the Union. 

Article 351 : It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the 
spread of the Hindi language, to develop it so that it may 
serve as a medium of expression for all the elements of the 
composite culture of India and to secure its enrichment by 
assimilating without interfering with its genius, the form, style 
and expressions used in Hindustani and in the other languages 
of India specified in the VIII schedule, and by drawing, 
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whereever necessary or desirable, for its vocabulary, primarily 
on Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages. 

The background in which these decisions were adopted is vital 
for understanding the spirit behind the statutory provisions. The 
debate in the Constituent Assembly on the Official Language took place 
between September 12 to September 14, 1949. Within the Assembly 
there were two distinct blocs : Pro-Hindi and Anti-Hindi wherein 
Pro-Hindi bloc was divided into two : (a) Hindi bloc represented by 
P.D. Tandon, Govind Das, Sampurnanand, Ravi Shankar Shukla and 
K. M. Munshi and (b) Hindustani bloc represented by Hehru and 
Azad. 

Anti-Hindi bloc was generally in favour of promoting English 
to the official status though claims for Sanskrit and Bengali were also 
occasionally got voiced. According to Ayyangar, English was the 
language on which “We have built and achieved our freedom”. For 
Naziruddin Ahmed and Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukerjee, English opened 
to India knowledge, specially in the realm of science and technology 
and its acceptance may be ‘disagreeable necessity ; but still it is a nece¬ 
ssity.” Nehru was of the opinion that “We must have our own lang¬ 
uage” but according to him, “English is undoubtedly today the nearest 
approach to an international language”. The viable national language 
policy was evolved under Munshi-Ayyangar formula as a measure of 
compromise on several issues. Following were some of the salient 
features :— . 

(i) Hindi is the official rather than the national language 
of India. [ Art. 343 (1) ]. 

(ii) English is to be retained for a period of fifteen years 
from the date of implementation of the Constitution i.e. 1950 
[Art. 343 (2)]. 

(iii) Claims of the regional languages were upheld through 
the VIII schedule. 

(iv) Hindi-Hindustani conflicts were resolved through the 
ambiguous directive of Art. 357. 

The Constitution provides provision for the appointment of 
a Language Commission to advise the President regarding the 
progressive use of Hindi and restriction on English for the offi¬ 
cial purposes of the union. The first Official Language Com¬ 
mission was appointed on 7th June, 1955, which submitted its 
report on 31st July, 1956. 
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The Committee of Parliament on Offiicial Language under the 
Chairmanship of G.B. Pant submitted its report to the President on 
February 8, 1959. “Pant realised that the post-independence fervour to 
have one language as the focus of national unity had ebbed away. 
The critcism that Hindi had neither any cultural nor political pre-emi¬ 
nence over the other regional languages had become louder.” (Nayar 
1969 : 32). This was the voice generated outside Hindi region ; 
Tandon expressed the other view : ‘Hindi, for me, is the most patent 
means of unification and integration’. The recommendation of the 
Committee was that Hindi be accepted as the principal and English a 
subsidiary language with no target date for the switch over. Members 
of non-Hindi region were not happy over the recommendation. S.K. 
Chatterjee clearly mentioned that the orientation of the Commission 
was in favour of Hindi speakers ‘who are to profit immediately and 
for a long time to come, if not for ever,’ Anthony held the view that 
‘it spells the inevitable disintegration of the country’ and Subbarayan 
characterised it as a victory of ‘militant chauvinism.’ 

The voice and mood that was inside the Committee was also 
outside of it. The Academy of Telugu convened in Madras a Union 
Language Cpnvention in the year 1956 which resented imposition of 
Hindi on the South. It also expressed its anger over switching over 
English to Hindi. Under the initiative of Rajagopalachari an All India 
Language Conference was held in 1958 wherein Frank Anthony stated : 

The new Hindi today is a symbol of communalism ; it is a,symbol of 
religion ; it is a symbol of language chauvanism, and worst of all, it is 
a symbol of oppression of the minority languages.’’Rajagopalachari, once 
the supporter of the promotion of Hindi to the official and national status, 
declared “Hindi is as much a foreign language to the non-Hindi speaking 
people as English to the protagonists of Hindi”. This conference brought 
together political leaders of diverse orientations, “ranging from Marxism 
to Dravidianism” (Das Gupta: 193) A resolution was passed in the 
Conference that English be continued as the Union language without 
any timelimit. 

The pressure of anti-Hindi agitation on Nehru was such that 
after commending the Report of the Committee as a ‘remarkable piece 
of work’, on August 7, 1959, he gave an assurance in the Lok Sabha 

I would have it (English) as an alternate language as long as people 
require it and the decision for that I would leave not to the Hindi- 
knowing people, but to the non Hindi-knowing people”. Obviously, not 
only-pro-Hindi group was dissatisfied but even G.B. Pant, Chairman of 
the Committee and the then Home Minister of India, expressed his, 
disappointment over the outcome. He told Nayar “whatever I achieved 
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in two years, the Prime Minister destroyed it in less than two minutes.” 
(Nayar : 51) The Official Language Bill was enacted in 1963. The 
purpose of this Bill in the words of Nehru was to remove the restric¬ 
tion on the use of English from the Constitution. In his own words, 
“This is a Bill, in continuation of what has happened in the past, to 
remove a restriction which had been placed by the Constitution on 
the use of English after a certain date i.e. 1965. It is just to remove 
that restriction that this is placed.” 

In spite of the Official Language Act 1963, some of the Hindi 
speaking States adopted Hindi as the language of courts. The Home 
Ministry showe d interest in the in service training programme and 
made Hindi obligatory for all Central Government employees above 
Class III. It even issued a circular that Hindi would become the 
principal official language of the Union on January 26, 1965. This 
meant many things : Hindi States would correspond with the Centre in 
Hindi ; Government employees could use Hindi for noting and draft¬ 
ing ; in addition to English, Hindi names would be given to Central 
Government Offices, and Organisation. Once again “Banish English 
movement” was launched in the North to remove English shop sign¬ 
boards and car number plates. The lead taken by SSP in 1957 was 
now in the hands of Jan Sangha—a party with revivalist orientation. 
The position of this party was strengthened with the joining of Dr. 
Raghuvira after his resignation from the Congress party. 

Like the Jan Sangha in the North, which agitated for replacing 
English by Hindi, the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) in the 
South fought against Hindi and sought the use of Hindi to be kept in 
abeyance indefinitely. Apart from fighting against Hindi dominance, 
it also fought for the development of the Tamil Language. With 
blessing from Rajagopalachari, DMK organized the Madras State Anti- 
Hindi Conference on January 17, 1965. The conference declared 
January 26, 1965 as a day of mourning. Students participated in the 
agitation which turned violent. A Tamilnadu Students Anti-Hindi 
Agitation Council was immediately formed. They burnt down Hindi 
name boards at Railway stations. More than fifty thousand students 
of Madras College formed a procession. Such demonstrations were 
staged at many places across the State. Two workers of the DMK 
publicly burnt themselves to death. In an encounter with the state 
police, no less than seventy people were killed. Two Union Ministers 
from the Ministry resigned from their office. All this led to the 
Official Language (Amendment) Act of 1967. The purpose of this Act 
was to give statutory shape to Nehru’s assurance. In this Act, the 
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following section was substituted for Section 3 of the Official Language 
Act, 1963. 

“Not with standing the expiration of the period of 15 years from 
the commencement of the Constitution, the English language may, as 
from the appointed day, continue to be used, in addition to Hindi (a) 
for all the official purposes of the Union for which it was being used 
immediately before that day : and (b) for the transaction of business in 
Parliament”, 

Other salient features of this Amendment were that it encoura¬ 
ged bilingualism in the use of Official Language by giving option for 
the use of either Hindi or Engiish in certain specified areas of activities 
like (a) resolutions* general orders, rules, notifications etc, (b) admini¬ 
strative and other reports and (c) contracts, agreements, licenses, 
tender forms etc. and by asking for translation in English of the commu¬ 
nications made in Hindi between the Union and a State which had 
adopted Hindi as Official Language. 

The nature and pattern of these movements against Hindi as an 
Official Language reveal clearly the following points : 

(1) Language movements were organised by such speech 
communities which felt that with the exclusive adoption of 
Hindi as an Official Language, their opportunity for securing 
government jobs and other status positions will be lost and 
therefore, their social mobility will be blocked. Added t5* 

’ this was a fear that Hindi speaking Indians wouid tend to 
dominate the government. 

(2) Language Movements were instituted and instigated by 
the elite middle class who are bilinguals speaking English in 
addition to a regional language. Apart from occasionally lay 
ing emphasis on the promotion of their own regional lan¬ 
guages, they consolidated their action towards the retention of 
English, which gave to them power and Status. 

(3) Several self-made and tailored arguments in favour of 
the retention of English were adduced. Some major arguments 
put forward by the Movements are : 

(i) English is a developed language best suited for our in¬ 
dustrial and scientific progress. 

(ii) English is less divisive because of its neutral character ; 
i.e. the theory of “the equal distribution of handicaps” which 
“in our situation only English secures”. 

(iii) English is not really a foreign language for India as 
‘foreign is a political concept. Nothing is foreign when we 
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make it our own.’ (fora critique of these arguments see 
Srivastava 1975). 

(4) Language Movements in the South and in the North (i.e. 
anti-and pro-Hindi Movements) act and react in a spiral way; 
each major political action of the North towards a policy for¬ 
mulation and implementation regarding Hindi gets rebounced 
by a reaction from the South and vice-versa. 

(5) Language Movements have their own effect on the for¬ 
mulation of language policy and its implementation. The 
Official Language policy has been shaped through stress and 
strain and compromise and reconciliation. It is for this reason 
that politically the democratic system existed through the agen¬ 
cies external to its structure and the integrated outlook was 
evolved not by the developmental capability of the dominating 
ruling party but by the dispersal and amalgmation facilities of 
decision makers. 

(6) Socio-ethnic factors are invariably brought into the 
gamut of Language Movements. It has been pointed out by 
Max Weber that group organizations with political discourse 
are generated out of two types of social relationships : commu¬ 
nal which is based on sentiment and tradition and associative 
which is founded on belief in achieving certain pragmatic ends. 

The organized associations in India through religious and cul- •>. 

tural bond combined the two factors in defence of political 
values. It is for this reason that Language Movements in 
Southern States characterized Hindi domination as a symbolof 
political source of Aryan and B.rahmanical cultural domination. 

Dravidian movement of South was in fact a movement against 
Aryan and Brahmanical culture. The Dravida Kazhagam (DK) and 
later the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK) were merely the exten¬ 
sion and intensification of militant and dynamic antireligious ‘Self Res¬ 
pect Movement’ of 1925. It was under this fervour thatE.V. Rama- 
swamy Naicker appealed DK to burn the national flag and the North- 
South animosity was exploited by DK in the form of Ravan Leela in 
Madras on December 25, 1974 wherein effigies of Rama, Lakshmana 
and Sita were burnt. Bringing in socio-ethnic factors is not the sole 
peculiarity of the South ; in fact, it is in the socio-cultural soil of India. 
Similar was the move by SirSayd Ahmed Khan who founded the ‘Uni¬ 
ted Indian Patriotic Association’ and formulated the two nation theory 
for India which through Aligarh Movement gave rise to the Pakistan 
Movement. 
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Movement Against English as Official Language 


K. L. Gandhi 

Ministry of External A jfairs 


Introduction 

It was in 1579 A.D. that the first Englishman, Thomas Stephens 
—a Jesuit Priest set his foot on the Indian soil. Twenty years later, 
the British East India Company was founded. The history of the 
English language in India, however, begins only after 1757 A.D. when 
the British started to capture political power from the princes and 
nawabs and began to spread among the Indians the language that they 
spoke and wrote. The efforts at spreading an alien language evoked 
considerable opposition. A survey of the linguistic scene of India, and 
for that matter any region of the world, reveals that there has always 
been a resistence to a change-over from one language to the other. In 
the absence of appropriate historical accounts in this connection, it may 
not be possible to establish this point. However the fact that the 
change-over from Vedic Sanskrit to Pali, from Pali to Classical Sans- 
krit, from Classical Sanskrit to Apabhramsa, from Apabhramsa to Khari 
Boli and from Khari Boli to Modern Hindi, were neither quick nor com¬ 
plete for a number of years indicates that opposition to a new lang¬ 
uage is not an unusual phenomenon. This paper aims at reviewing briefly, 
in chronological order, the movement against the efforts to have English 
as official language. 

First Phase : Orientalists Vs Anglicists 

The first phase of the organised movement against English comm¬ 
enced in the nineteenth century. Although it started in the last century, 
it is relevant to make a brief reference to it here. 

The movement against English began with the controversy bet¬ 
ween the Orientalists and the Anglicists. It all started with the 
appointment of a Committee on Public Instruction in 1823 by John 
Adams, who was a temporary successor to Warren Hastings as the 
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Governor-General of India. The Orientalists group, which included 
Englishmen like Wilson and Elphinstone, favoured oriental learn¬ 
ing. They felt that it would be a preposterous way of adding to the 
intellectual treasures of a Nation by beginning the destruction of its 
indigenous literature. The Anglicists led by Macaulay, on the contrary, 
felt that neither as language of law nor as language of religion, had 
Sanskrit or Arabic any peculiar claim to state-encouragement. In this 
controversy, social reformers like Raja Ram Mohan Roy supported the 
Anglicists, their impelling motivation being the desire that Indian should 
imbibe the learning of the West. The die was ultimately cast in favour 
of the Anglicists. The Christian missionaries, who had started coming 
to India towards the end of the eighteenth century and had been 
disseminating the English language through their institutions, proved 
very handy to the Anglicists for the promotion of English. What 
Jawaharla] Nehru said about the British could, perhaps, apply to the 
English language also. He said : 

“ The British came and dominated over us. Why ? Because 
in spite of our ancient Sanskrit and culture they represented a 
higher culture of the day-not in those fundamentals and basic 
things ... but in other things, in the culture of the age, they were 
superior to us. ” (Constituent Assembly Debates p 1413) 

It has also been said that though apparently Fort William 
College, Calcutta, was then engaged in translations from Persia^and 
Braj Bhasha into Modern Indian Languages, it led to rivalry and 
widening of gap between Urdu and Hindi and thus made the success of 
the protaganists of English easier and quicker. Whatever the reasons, 
the fact of the matter is that by the end of the 19th century, the objective 
of Lord Macaulay had been achieved and the English language as well 
as the English way of life had come to dominate our country. 

Second Phase : Political Opposition 

By the first quarter of the twentieth century, the English language 
had come to be opposed by a completely new class -if people—the 
politicians. Replacement of English by an indigenous language, namely 
Hindustani, was interwoven into the programme of Indian freedom 
struggle by the Indian National Congress. In 1925, the Congress, 
which was in the vanguard of the country’s freedom fight, adopted the 
following resolution : 

“The proceedings of the Congress shall be conducted, as far 
as possible, in Hindustani. The English language or any 
provincial language may be used if the speaker is unable to 
speak Hindustani or whenever necessary. Proceedings of the 
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Provincial Congress Committees shall ordinarily be conducted 
in the language of the province concerned. Hindustani may 
also be used. ” (Kumaramangalam : p. 11-12) 

Nothing substantial was, however, achieved as a result of this 
resolution. (Shiva Rao 1968: p.782) 

In 1935, the Indian National Congress formed Ministries in 
some provinces of the country. In these provinces, the teaching of 
Hindi was encouraged ; but even then nothing tangible was achieved. 
English could not be displaced. 

It is of great relevance to add here that in spite of its favoured 
position for more than .150 years, the 1951 census of India revealed 
that the knowledge of English was confined to less than 2 per cent of 
India’s population. In this percentage, there is a substantial proportion 
of the educated class and the vast majority have no knowledge of the 
English language. Has this been due to explicit and implicit opposition 
to English, the language of the foreigners ? 

Third Phase : Framing of Constitution 

The constitution of any country imposes certain obligations on its 
people and provides guidelines to future policy-making for the 
country’s governments. The Indian Constituent Assembly debated the 
issue of the official language from September 12, 1949 to September 
14, 1949, i.e., towards the end of the Assembly’s deliberations as no 
compromise solution could be reached earlier./ When the issue was at 
last debated, it was only after a good deal of acrimonious debate and 
extension in the time allotted for the debate that some solution emerged. 
The Assembly adopted that from 1965 Hindi, in Devanagari script, 
shall be the official language of the Union and the international form of 
the numerals shall be used. Even the first Article—Article 343 (1) 
in the chapter on ‘Language of the Union’ {Constitution of India : 
p. 108 - 111 )— which did not prescribe the Devanagari numerals, is an 
example of a compromise formula. It is also borne out by what 
Rajendra Prasad, the President of the Assembly, stated while add¬ 
ressing the Hindi group towards the end of the controversy on the form 
of the numerals : The Hindi group wanted others to accept Hindi and 
the others did so, the Hindi group wanted others to accept the 
Devanagari script and the others did so. If the others wanted the Hindi 
group to accept the Arabic numerals they should have no hesitation, 
since it is only in the spirit of give-and-take the national problems can 
be solved. Throughout the debate, there was emphasis on arriving at a 
compromise. The chapter on ‘Language of the Union’ is replete with 
contradictions, call them compromises if you so wish. While Article 
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343(1) declared unequivocally Hindi in Devanagari script as the official 
language of India, Article 343(3) permitted the Parliament to enact laws 
for the continuance of English even after the expiry of fifteen years. In 
terms of the Article 344(6) of the Constitution, the President of the 
Indian Union was empowered to issue instructions in regard to the 
official language on the advice of the Language Commission of 1955. 
This evidently meant that the verdict of the Constitution on the issue 
was not supreme. All this was the result of the tug-of-war between 
the Hindi group and the English group regarding the official language. 

During the debates in the Assembly, though claims of Hindi, 
English, Sanskrit and Hindustani for acceptance as official language 
were advanced, the real battle was waged between protogonists of 
English and Hindi. The former described it as “ a language on which, 
I think, we have built and achieved our freedom. (Constituent Assembly 
Debates: 1317). It was described as the world language. Frank 
Anthony, the Anglo-Indian leader, pleaded for it as follows : 

“I feel that if we do not lack courage and do not lack vision, 
then we will accept Hindi in the Roman script as the national 
language”. (Constituent Assembly Debates: 1363). It is inter¬ 
esting to note that earlier in the debate on the matter of script 
Frank Anthony had observed : 

“Before this unfortunate controversy was precipitated, I took* 

* it as axiomatic that Hindi would be the national language in 
this country. At that time, I say, I had no particular predilec¬ 
tion as regards the script. I have been fortunate in that I know 
the Devanagari script. It is one of the simplest scripts in the 
world. At that time, before this unfortunate controversy was 
started, I would have, without qualification, accepted Hindi in 
the Devanagari script as the national language.” (Constituent 
Assembly Debates : 1361). 

A survey of the Constituent Assembly Debates reveals that, had 
not polarisation taken place on the issue of the form of the numerals, 
Hindi might have been accepted as the official language without much 
difficulty. The language controversy was, however, not yet destined to 
come to an end with the framing of the Constitution. 

Fourth Phase : In the Annals of the Parliament 

In 1959, Frank Anthony brought forward a Bill in the Lok 
Sabha for the inclusion of English in the Eighth Schedule of the Cons¬ 
titution. This Schedule lists 15 languages of India and not English. Prior 
to this, the Calcutta University Senate expressing its view on the 18th 
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July, 1958 on the language issue had adopted a resolution that English 
be included in the Eighth Schedule. Opposing the move, Professor 
H. N. Mukherjee, a Communist leader, said : 

“Perhaps no statistician can compute the loss to India on acco¬ 
unt of the waste of grey matter in our brains in our efforts to 
learn an obstinately alien language, an effort which in its 
effect did not certainly seem worthwhile. 

Now, Sir, let us not delude ourselves. Neither Toru Dutt, 
nor Manmohan Ghosh, nor Sarojini Naidu lives in English 
Literature as first-rate or even second-rate poets”. (Lok Sabha 
Debates 1959a : p. 15967.) 

Though the Bill was not passed, the supporters of English extra¬ 
cted the following assurance from the Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru during the debate on it on August 7, 1959 : 

“I believe also two things. As I just said, there must be no 
imposition. Secondly, for an indefinite period—I do not know 
how long—I should have English as an associate additional 
language which can be used, not because of facilities and all 
that, though there is something in that, but because I do not 
wish the people of the non-Hindi areas to feel that certain 
doors of advance are closed to them, because they are forced to 
correspond—the Government. I mean—in Hindi language. They 
correspond in English. So I would have it as an alternate 
language as long as people require it and the decision for that 
I would leave not to the Hindi knowing people, but to the 
non-Hindi knowing people”. (Lok Sabha Debates 1959: 
p. 1298-99). 

This was a major victory for English. Prakash Vir Shastri, 
Member of the Parliament, described this assurance as unconstitutional 
and a blunder of the same magnitude which the Prime Minister had 
earlier committed by promising a referendum in Kashmir. (Lok 
Sabha Debates 1963 : p. 11731). It led to further demands by protago¬ 
nists of English. In April 1963, the Official Languages Bill was 
presented to the Parliament by the then Home Minister, Lai Bahadur 
Shastri, to fulfil Nehru’s assurance. The Bill stipulated that “.. . . the 
English language may, as from the appointed day, continue to be used 
in addition to Hindi . . . .” (Gazette of India 1963 : p. 1). While the 
Members debated the Bill, there were public demonstrations outside 
the Parliament House. Anti-police slogans were heard ; a Member of 
the Parliament was performing ‘Havan’ and bonfire of the Bill on the 
premises of the Parliament. Times of India , New Delhi, of April 14 , 
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1963 reported : “Never before in the history of Parliament were such 
disorderly scenes witnessed . . . .” There was vehement opposition to 
the Bill on various grounds including that the Bill was inopportune in 
view of the Emergency of 1962 following the Chinese aggression and 
that it would injure the cause of national integration. S. M. Banerjee, 
a Member of the Parliament from Uttar Pradesh, described the Bill as 
premature as the official language position was clear upto 1965. Frank 
Anthony, a staunch supporter of English, wanted thb discussion to be 
deferred till opinions had been obtained from all States. Anthony, 
rightly or wrongly, hoped that the opinion of the States would help in 
rewording the Bill in favour of English to a greater degree. However, 
all amendments seeking deferment of the Bill were lost 'and the Bill 
was passed. 

The next development was presentation of the Official Language 
(Amendment) Bill, 1967 in the Parliament. The amendment proposed 
the incorporation of the clause that English would continue as an addi¬ 
tional official language till all the State Legislatures had agreed to its 
discontinuance. (Gazette of India 1968: p. 3). The Bill evoked con¬ 
siderably stronger resentment than the 1963 Bill. Seth Govind Das, 
in protest against the Bill, returned his decoration of Padma Bhushan to 
the Government and said that if this Bill was implemented, then the 
country’s affairs would continue to be conducted in the English language 
only. Many arguments in favour of Hindi and against the English 
language were advanced. It was held that the Bill conferred a vlto to 
the opponents of Hindi. Prakash Vir Sbastri stated that the 1963 Bill 
demonstrated Governments inefficiency whereas that of 1967 her 
malafides. (Lok Sabha Debates 1967 : p. 6056-57). There was a protra¬ 
cted and agonising controversy ; but finally the Bill was passed. As 
the voting took place on the Bill, the pro-Hindi Members staged a 
walk out from the House. However, along with this Bill, the Govern¬ 
ment had a Resolution regarding the official language also passed. 
The Resolution recommended a number of promotional steps for the 
progressive use of Hindi in official work. At the time of voting on 
the Resolution, the pro-English lobby staged a walk out from the 
House. Thus, as time passed, the gulf between the two camps—suppor¬ 
ters and opponents of English—-widened. 

It needs to be stated here that by now opposition to English was 
neither limited to verbal battles nor confined to the elite. It had per¬ 
colated to the masses who participated in several demonstrations 
against English, some of which were violent. A large number of these 
demonstrations took place in December, 1967 on the eve of the intro¬ 
duction of the Official Languages (Amendment) Bill in the Parliament 
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as the Bill proposed to give a sort of perpetual lease to the English 
anguage in India. An analysis of the news items of The Hindu 
Madras (Tamil Nadu), of December 1967 reveals that among the agita¬ 
tors and demonstrators, students led the show. The Hindu reported 
nearly 49 incidents of students’ violence during December 1967 on the 
anguage issue. 23 of these against English. It cannot be ruled out 
that to some extent these demonstrations represented a reaction of the 
Hindi enthusiasts against the demonstrations In South India on January 
26, 1965 when trains and post offices were gutted and several persons 
immolated themselves publicly to express their resentment against 
Hindi. Similar things happened in the North to protest against 
English. A 25-feet high effigy of the Bill was burnt ; sign-boards in 
English language were removed, post offices were gutted in Varanasi t 
a Member of the Parliament burnt a copy of the Bill on the floor of the 
House and two Ministers from Uttar Pradesh were arrested outside the 
Parliament House on account of their violent activities. This is only at 
brief and random sample of the numerous angry and violent acts that 
took place in those days on the language issue. 

Conclusion 

Thus opposition to English has not remained confined to any 
particular time or any isolated group. The movement against it has 
been a mass movement and ideologically based. The need to maintain 
the dignity of the nation, to make democracy work and to ensure admini¬ 
strative efficiency have been some of the main arguments of the support 
ters of Hindi. As pointed out in the beginning, change-over from one 
language to another is a time-consuming thing. This, coupled with the 
unwillingness of a large number of elite to change their language-habi- 
helped the English language to withstand all the storms.* 


* This paper is based on the authors Ph. 0. Thesis “Hindi Raj 
Bhasha—Samasya aur Swarup.” 
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Language Loyalty and Maintenance Among 

the Kuruxs 


Francis Ekka 
Central Institute of Indian Languages 


The reorganization of States undertaken after the Independence 
in order to make linguistically homogeneous Indian States has created 
substantial number of minority language groups .in several States. 
Most of these minority language groups are politically powerless tribal 
communities indigeneous to the States, while others are speakers of 
major languages, migrated from other States. In every State (except 
in newly formed States such as Himachal Pradesh, Nagaland, Arunachal 
and Meghalaya etc.) the language of the majority linguistic community 
is used for official transaction and as the medium of instruction in 
educational institutions. Political importance attached to the regional 
languages in respective States has enhanced their functional value, and 
this has exerted enormous sociopolitical pressure on the speakers of the 
minority tribal languages to learn the regional languages for their 
social, occupational and areal mobility and for their educational 
development. This paper is intended to examine the extent of language 
maintenance and shift among the Kuruxs, and to examine factors, or 
lack of them, for language loyalty and maintenance. 

There are over eleven lakh Kuruxs (or Oraons) in India who 
speak Kurux language natively. Major concentration of the Kuruxs is 
in the adjoining districts of Bihar, West Bengal, Orissa and Madhya 
Pradesh which formed erstwhile Chotanagpur and Central Provinces- 
the homeland of Kuruxs from where they have migrated toother parts 
of the country, and to the neighbouring countries like Nepal, Bhutan 
and Bangladesh. 

Kurux remained as a spoken language till the advent of European 
Christian missionaries in the year 1845. They published grammars of 
language for their workers to learn it, and then prepared books on 
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religious instructions for the Kuruxs to follow the new religion Christi¬ 
anity. The absence of written documents makes it very difficult to 
write any historical background of the Kurux people. Roy (1915:28) 
opines that the Kuruxs migrated to up country from the Deccan 
Plateau. But there is hardly any substantive evidence to support this 
claim. Traditional stories and folktales suggest that Kuruxs once 
inhabited the Gangetic Plateau from where Aryan and Muslim invaders 
drove them to the hilly regions of the Chotanagpur Plateau and Central 
Provinces. 

Kupixs mostly live in villages and their primary occupation is 
agriculture, though in modern days they have entered into commercial 
business and white collored jobs. A typical Kuyux village consists of a 
majority of Kurux families and a few non-Kurux artisan families who 
function as the helpers to the former. So in almost every Kurux 
village, there is a non-Kurux family of blacksmiths who make plough¬ 
shares and their tools and implements; shepherds who look after their 
cattle; potters who make earthen ware for their domestic use; weavers 
who weave their clothes; basket makers who weave or plait their 
baskets; and the dancers who play music at their social functions (Roy 
1915:68). The artisan families who assist Kuruxs in their economy 
speak Indo-Aryan or Munda languages. Thus even in a primitive 
Kurux settlement Kuruxs have contact with the speakers of other 
languages. However, contact with these artisan families is superficial 
as they are not forceful elements to effect bilingual situation, mainly 
because Kuruxs in such settlements form dominant groups. Socio- 
linguistic set up across a Kurux village presents a complicated picture- 
increased social and economic developmental programmes of govern¬ 
ment and private agencies have introduced regional languages of the 
States in which a Kurux has to communicate with the non-Kurux 
government officers and social workers, and send their children to 
schools where the medium of instruction in a State language, and he 
almost invariably uses a variety of regional language to communicate 
with non-Kuruxs. The reorganization of States divided the Kuj-ux 
homeland into four different States as a result of which Kurux popula¬ 
tion is politically fragmented and culturally and linguistically divided. 
The impact of the three important majority State languages, such as 
Hindi in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, Bengali in Bengal and Oriya in 
Orissa is very heavy, resulting in a widespread tendency among them 
to shift from their native language to the majority State languages. 
Besides being divided into different political areas, Kuyux enthnic group 
has been devided into two major religious groups:Christians and non- 
Christians, and among these two groups, the latter group forms the 
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majority. Factors contributing to the maintenance of their language 
must be examined against this background. 

Since most of the speakers of the Kurux language live as 
minority linguistic groups in four States—Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa and West Bengal, the extent of language maintenance and shift 
httiong them shall be examined separately in each of them. This is 
illustrated in the table below: 

Table 1: showing Mothertongue Returns of the Kurux people in four 
States (1961 Census of India) 

State Total Kurux People 

Mothertongue returns 

Bihar 734,625 

Kurux 

531,780 


Sadri/Sadani 

75,712 


Hindi 

59,144 


Mundari 

35,704 


Nagpuri 

9,159 


Karmali 

8,570 


Santali 

4,903 


Bhojpuri 

2,864 


Bengali 

2,381 


Panchpargania 

1,766 


Khortha 

1,273 


Other Languages 

1,829 

Madhya Pradesh 283,068 

Kurux 

252,282 


Hindi 

23,799 


Chattisgarhi 

4,798 


Dhangari 

1,070 


Other languages 

821 

Orissa 129,066 

Kurux 

48,882 


Oriya 

57,381 


Loria 

14,904 


Ho 

6,670 


Hindi 

1,119 


Other languages 

105 
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Total Kurux People Mothertongue returns 


West Bengal 453,686 Kurux 202,675 

Bengali 50,479 

Sadani . 13,233 

Santali 11,896 

Hindi 11,555 

Adhibhasa Kurukh 2,101 
Malpaharia 1,459 

Other languages 2,987 


Here we see that a sizable number of Kuruxs in every State 
have given up their native tongue and accepted other languages, mainly 
the official languages of the States or their dialects as their mother- 
tonge. The table below shows the percentages of Kuruxs who have 
maintained their language and have shifted to other languages : 


Table 2: Percentage of Kuruxs maintaining their language and 
shifting to other languages 


States Manitained Kurux Language 

Shifted to other languages 

Bihar 

72.4 

27.6 

M.P. 

89.2 

10.8 

Orissa 

33.9 

66.1 

West Bengal 

44.7 

55.3 


It is clear from the above table that while the majority of the 
Kuruxs in Bihar and Madhya Pradesh maintain their language, the 
majority of them in Orissa and West Bengal have shifted to other 
languages. It is significant to note that in every State the languages to 
which the Kuruxs have shifted are the regional languages and their 
dialects of the respective States as mentioned above. Thus from the 
Table 1 above, we notcice that in Bihar 10.3 per cent of the Kuruxs 
have shifted to Sadani, which is a variety of Bhojpuri and 8.05 percent 
to Hindi; in Madhya Pradesh 8.4 per cent have shifted to Hindi and 

I. 69 to Chattisgarhi; in Orissa 44,45 per cent to Oriya and in Bengal 

II. 12 per cent to Bengali. 

The Kuruxs, who are geo-politically divided, have varied 
communicational needs. Kuruxs in Madhya Pradesh and Bihar need 
Hindi for their educational and socio-economic development, and those, 
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in West Bengal and Orissa need Bengali and Oriya respectively. They 
have only two choices before them: one is to maintain stable bilin¬ 
gualism in Kurux and the State language, and the other is to shift 
from Kurux to the State language or other languages. We have 
seen that in Madhya Pradesh and Bihar the Kuruxs who opt for the 
first choice outnumber those who opt for the second. The situation is 
just the opposite in the case of Kurux in West Bengal and Orissa where 
the majority of Kuruxs opt for the second choice. Generally, the 
educated Kuruxs favour the first choice, but not all. Those who 
favour the second believe that the continued use of Kurux in day to 
day conversation would reduce the amount of practice needed by the 
Kurux students in understaning and using respective state languages 
which they need to master for their educational progress and economic 
and social advancement. 

While examining movements for language maintenance and 
loyalty among the Kuruxs it is important to realize the fact they are a 
disunited ethnic group living across different, though contiguous States. 
There has been total lack of organized efforts for the maintenance of 
the Kuyux language at the national level. Nor has there been such 
efforts at popular level in the States. The two main reasons for lack 
of any organized efforts are general lack of educaction and poor 
economy. The policies and programmes of the following agencies 
relating to language have some impact on the position of the Kurux 
language. * 

Church 

There are four major Christian missions, viz. Gossner Evangili- 
cal Lutheran Mission (Berlin), Roman Catholic Mission (Belgium), the 
United Free Church Mission (Scottland), and the Society for the 
Propogation of the Gospel (London) (Mahto : 1971 : 2). The primary 
aim of these Christian missions was to spread Christianity among the 
various tribes of the Chotanagpur area. They preached for 
renouncing traditional music, dancing, witchcraft and drinking etc.. 
Fortunately, they did not ask them to renounce their language. In 
fact churches have contributed much to the development of the Kurux 
language through their pioneering grammarians, such as Rev. O.Flex 
(1874), Rev. F. Batseh (1886), Rev. F. Hahn (1898), Rev. A. Grignard 
(1924) and Rev. C. Bleses (1956) whose grammars and dictionaries later 
served as the bases for translating Christian literature in to the Kurux 
language. The policy of the church has been to preach its followers in 
their own native language and this has led to nativising all worship 
rituals. The extensive use of Kurux books such as Girija Dandi 
(Hymn), Kurux Negchar (Kurux Order of Worship), Dharam Puthi: 
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Puna Gacharka (New Testament) and other similar books on Christian 
worship has not only helped to maintain the language but also has 
induced unity among the Kuruxs living across different States. How¬ 
ever, for administrative convenience missionaries use regional languages 
particularly in the multilingual congregations. Thus in the areas where 
the church is well established, church services are conducted in the 
regional languages, and in the congregation of new converts who 
normalLyJack competence in the regional languages, church services are 
conducted in Kurux. The use of the regional languages for the religious 
sermons and worships relevant to their religious practice is less meaning¬ 
ful as not all the Kuruxs have competence of the standard variety of 
the regional languages in which the books are written. However, the 
use of the regional languages for church administration permits greater 
mobility of the clergy in different tribal and non-tribal language areas 
which is impossible if the church uses Kurux alone as its language. 

Education 

Before Independence, there were very few schools, mostly run 
by the church to cater to the educational needs of the Christian 
Kuruxs in the Chotanagpur area. Today there are several schools in 
the area run by both government and private agencies. Medium of 
instruction in these schools is invariably the regional languages of the 
States. Though there is constitutional provision to use minority and 
tribal language as medium of instruction where majority of the students 
in a school come from one linguistic background, Kurux has not been 
used as a medium of instruction. It is often argued that the use of the 
Kurux language as the medium of instruction will hamper learning of 
regional languages which would be the only language used in the higher 
education. This fear is justified when there is no systematic language 
teaching material for gradual switch over to the regional languages. 
There are problems of non-availability of teaching materials in the 
Kurux language and also of the Kurux teachers particularly in the 
government schools. Unfortunately the Kurux language is associated 
with low socio-economic status, backwardness and ignorance and so 
the educational system discourages its use in the schools. At the same 
time it has failed to provide adequate facilities for learning regional 
language as a result of which the Kuruxs continue to remain deficient 
in the regional languages in which they have to compete for jobs. 

The Kurux language has been introduced in the degree courses 
as one of the Modern Indian Languages at the Ranchi University 
recently. It is however too early to say wether it has any favourable 
impact on the maintenance of the Kurux language. 
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Press and Radio 

Most rural Kuyuxs have very little access to general information 
on national event, employment etc. Those who have, generally get it 
from newspapers published in the regional languages. There is comp¬ 
lete lack of periodicals and news bulletins published in the Kurux 
language. A few monthly magazines have been published in Kurux 
from time to time, such as Bij Biinko (Morning Star) published for 
only six months in 1940; Dhumkuria (Dormitory or House of Learning) 
published for three years during 1950-1953 ; and Kurxan (Kurux Man) 
published for about a year and a half during the years 1962-1963. 
The publication of these monthly magazines had been stopped for want 
of adequate finance. Another major factor responsible for the disconti¬ 
nuation of these magazines is their very low circulation which seems to 
be natural for a speech community whose literacy rate is 10.56 per cent. 
Besides monthly journals, there is some creative literature written by 
the Kuruxs. These include Munta Pump Jhumpa (Bunch of First Flo¬ 
wers) by Dawle Kujur (1950); Innelanta (Present day) by Ignes Kujur 
(1962); Kurukh Sanni Kiiri (Kurux Short Stories) by Julius Tigga 
(1962). There are a few other books for adult education, such 
as Pardikarge Angitana Puthi ( book for adult literacy ) by 
C. M. Tiga (1939), Luurgahi Mahba (the importance of learning) by 
C. M. Tiga (1940 ?) Bolo Ganit (elementary Arithmatic) by C. M. Toppo 
(1940?). 

The All India Radio, Ranchi, presents programmes in the Kurux 
language which include broadcasts of Kurux songs and discussions on 
current topics. 

Organizations 

The Kurux leaders, both clergy and political, who are most in¬ 
fluential in representing their people have almost invariably abandoned 
their language and switched over to the regional languages. Organiza¬ 
tions and institutions developed by such leaders are directed almost 
entirely toward impressing upons their followers about the importance 
of the regional languages. Their goal is to promote effective fluency in 
the regional languages. This is done at the expense of Kurux by either 
ignoring or condemning it. The Christian associations under differ¬ 
ent church denominations, for example, conduct their activities in the 
regional langauges, and in the mission schools the use of Kurux for day 
today communication among the Kurux students is prohibited. 1 

x The author was once denied permission to address the students 
of Loyola High School, Kunkuri, Madhya Pradesh in the Kurux 
language. In this school only a handful of students are non-Kuruxs. 
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Traditional youth organizations are deteriorating (among the 
Christian Kuruxs) and have been replaced by youth organizations under 
the direct control of the clergy. But they do very little to the language. 

The Catholic Sabha is the Central Catholic organization dealing with 
the educational, social and economic problems of the Catholic Christ¬ 
ians in the Chotanagpur area, but this has done nothing for the deve¬ 
lopment of the Kuyux language. There have been some efforts to from 
a Kuyux language and culture society to safeguard the linguistic and 
cultural interests of the Kuruxs. But no tangible results have been 
achieved yet. There is an increasing trend in all organizations to ack¬ 
nowledge that power in the state or national scene requires fluency 
in the regional languages. But this tends to negate many positive 
values in the Kuyux language and culture and overlooks the possibility 
of maintening the Kurux language without hampering the economic 
and educational interests of the people. 

To conclude, a sizable number ofKuj-uxs (that is 565, 526 out of 
total 1,600,345) have abandoned the Kurux language. There has 
been total lack of organized efforts for the maintenance of the Kurux 
language. There have been some efforts'of the few educated Kuruxs 
who understand the value of maintaining their languages. However, 
these efforts could not be sustained because of the low literacy rate and 
poverty. With the speedy spread of education among the Kuruxs, 
there is steady growth of political consciousness and there is hope for 
the maintenance of tribal values, customs and language. ^ 
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In the nineteenth century European sense of the word, ‘nationa¬ 
lism’ referred to a political movement or a process of growing self- 
consciousness based on a feeling of common ethnicity. Of the several 
criteria of ethnicity, a common language has been the paramount one, 
with religion coming in second place. Thus, when we speak of German 
or Italian nationalism, we mean primarily the growth of political 
consciousness by people sharing the same language. 

In this sense of the word ‘nationalism’, which may be called 
sub-nationalism in the Indian context, most of the Indian states fall 
into a single typological set, i. e., ‘nation state’ or ‘ethnic state’. 
Majority of the Indian states, whether they share the common ethnicity 
or not, share one of its major components—a common language i. e., 
Orissa-Oriya, Bengal-Bengali, Tamil Nadu-Tamil, Maharashtra- 
Marathi, Uttar Pradesh-Hindi, etc. Typologicalcy, a different set of 
States are Jammu and Kashmir, Himachal Pradesh, Nagaland, Megha¬ 
laya etc. 

1. Jammu and Kashmir—Where Kashmiri is the mothertongue 
of the bulk of the inhabitants, Urdu is the official language. 

2. Himachal Pradesh—Where Hindi, the official language, is 
the mothertongue of a negligible minority. 

3. Nagaland—Where English, the official language is almost 
nobody’s mothertongue and is an imported ‘other tongue’. 

The latter states then are not really ‘nation-states’ or ‘ethnic 
states’, as they are still striving for some measure of nationhood not 
yet warranted by today’s linguistic facts. The singleness of the language 
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which indicates a nation undivided, that is, a clearly dominant ethnic 
group constituting an undisputed majority of the inhabitants is still a 
missing factor in the formation of these states. Therefore, they can 
best be called as ‘political States’ or ‘multi-ethnic States’. 

The so-called ‘ethnic States’ in India do not have a uniform 
history. The present State of Andhra Pradesh, which is an ethnic State 
was carved out of the Madras State at a much later stage. The same is 
also true of the Haryana State. Both these States have emerged from 
Madras and Punjab respectively and are good examples of new ethnic 
States, emerging from situations of linguistic duality or multiethnicity. 
The formation of these States is based upon a completely different 
linguistic philosophy from that of the political States, i. e., Himachal 
Pradesh, Arunachal, Meghalaya and Nagaland, etc. 

Thus, 1500 to 2000 mothertongues, which are returned by the 
Indian population in its censuses are found to be spoken in any one of 
these two geo-political set ups, that is, either as the official language of 
an ethnic State, or as a minority language in an ethnic or a multi¬ 
ethnic State. Whatever the case may be, the minority languages 
present an array of problems which differ from language to language. 

1. A minority language may be the language of the majority in 

a particular State, thus enjoying the status of official language in that 
State. For example, Telugu in Tamil Nadu vis-a-vis Telugu in Andhra 
Pradesh. . 

2. A minority language may enjoy the status of official language 
by being the language of a dominant community whether constituting 
the majority of the inhabitants pr not. For example, Urdu in Karnataka 
vis-a-vis Urdu in Jammu and Kashmir. 

3. A minority language may enjoy the status of official language 
due to high incidence of bilingualism in that language. For example, 
Hindi in Himachal Pradesh. 

4. A minority language may be the language of minority popu¬ 
lations in more than one State. For example, Santali in Orissa, Assam, 
West Bengal and Bihar. 

5. A minority language spoken only in one state. For example, 
Juang in Orissa. 

The main aim for categorising the minority languages variously 
is to stress the point that each of these has the potentiality to create 
movements characteristic of the position it has in the over all linguistic 
situation of the country. For example, all the languages like Konkani, 
Gondi, Santali, etc., which fall into the category 4 show similar traits 
with regard to the language developments. These languages which are 
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distributed in three or more States have undergone periodic cathartic 
upheavals to reassure themselves of their threatend solidarity or to 
consolidate their position as a viable force. In fact, these minority 
languages when compared with Sindhi and Kashmiri are linguistically 
more stable and demographically numerous. Nevertheless, while 
Sindhi and Kashmiri has received the official protection by virtue of 
their being included in the VIII schedule of the Indian constitution, 
these minority languages are still struggling for identification. These 
struggles are not necessarily linguistic always, but, language plays an 
important role in all their movements either overtly or covertly, for 
language alone can provide the single most important solidarity bond 
to herd the population which is geographically non-contiguous. 

With this introduction we can now look into the specific case of 
Santali language, which is spoken by 3,130,829 persons all over India 
and this number of total speakers is significantly larger then even some 
of the scheduled languages like Sindhi and Kashmiri. Nevertheless, it is 
a minority language in four States being spoken by 67,262 in Assam, 
1,582,016 in Bihar, 3,58,262 in Orissa and 1,121,447 in West Bengal. 
The Konkani language, which is no better than Santali in this respect 
has however the added advantage of not being a tribal language. As a 
result, Konkani has received some amount of recognition both from 
governmental and non-governmental agencies, which would go a long 
way in achieving its self-preservation. Although one would very much 
like to corroborate to Pandit’s view that in Indian cultural setting 
people maintain their language, unfortunately it is not the whole story. 
According to Pandit, (1971) “One of the typical features of multi¬ 
lingualism or bilingualism in India is its stability; despite the high rate 
of illiteracy and lack of any tradition of formal language teaching in 
India, the incidence of bilingualism indicates that speakers of different 
languages stay side by side, in considerable number in rural as well as 
urban areas, thereby making a sizable population of each language a 
bilingual group”. To the question, ‘why are the bilingual situations 
stable?’ he further romanticizes the situation saying: “In order to 
settle down among other language speakers, an Indian does not have to 
give up his language. He is welcome despite his different language; 
speaking a different language does not make him an alien. The under¬ 
lying acceptability of an Indian in any cultural setting is symptomat'c o’ 
cultural identity and homogeneity at a deeper level; it permits retention 
of identity makers-whether it is language or religion, food habits or 
dress habits”. Pandit’s observations are true to some extent if and 
only if we take minority communities like Panjabis and Kannadigas 
who fall into the category 1 of our earliar description, but this would, 
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hardly be true for the communities of other categories. Their histori¬ 
cal experience including that of the Santals suggests certain processes 
which may be applicable to all encysted societies which have conceded 
rank to a dominant surrounding society or societies. These processes 
may be called as “rank concession syndrome”. “Rank concession” 
means the acceptance of social inferiority. For example, the evidence 
of Santal rank concession is manifold. Recalling these, Martin Orans 
(1965) says that “the earliest historical evidence shows the Santal 
adopting and abondoning traits on the basis of their rank value in 
Hindu society. The acceptance of alien rank values can hardly ensue 
without rank concession. The Santal themselves say that “the diku 
are big and knowing people” and their demeanor as they interact with 
the Hindus, particularly of high caste, confirms acceptance in fair 
measure of their inferior status. Even tody, in a period of renewed 
solidarity, the Santal are striving to “raise themselves” to the level of 
the ‘diku”. The term “diku” is, af course, evidence enough of the 
ambivalence of the concession, and the history of the Santal-Hindu 
relations has provided the Santal with* sufficient reason to hate and fear 
as well as admire their Hindu neighbours”. 

To accept inferior status is to accept the attributes of rank of 
the superior society, and such acceptance produces a tendency to emula¬ 
tion. This emulation is an effect of rank concession, and evidence for 
_ as wel1 - The many examples noted of Santal emulation of the" domi¬ 
nant Hindu society are to be understood as arising from the universal 
tendency of societies which have conceded rank to emulate. They may 
also be regarded as supporting evidence, to indicate rank concession, 
though rank concession can be independently observed in Santal social 
relations with Hindus as well as inferred from Santal comments about 
the social superiority of the diku. Such a power concession generates its 
own borrowing tendencies. For example, one commonly hears Bengali 
and Oriya songs and Sanskritic prayers as essential elements in Santal 
curing rites, though often even the practitioner does not understand the 
words. All of the borrowing tendencies which flow from rank conces¬ 
sion plus external pressure and encroachment on encysted society tend 
to diminish solidarity. Among the cultural bonds which pertain to all 
Santal solidarity is a particular myth of creation which comes as close 
to being an official symbol of unity and a constitution as traditional 
Santal society has attained. Even this myth which serves as the fore¬ 
most solidarity bond is on its way out according to Culshaw’s report 
(1949). What remains then for the Santals is a common language 
whose strength can hardly be overestimated; for pervasiveness and 
necessity no bond can match it. There are dialectal differences parti- 
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cularly between north and south; a few quite regular sound changes 
may cause brief difficulties in communication, and a few words have 
different meanings or are known only in a particular region. "Never¬ 
theless, there is almost complete mutual intelligibility. 

The question however remains, how long, the Santali language, 
the greatest of all solidarity bonds, can withstand the indiscriminate 
borrowing from the dominant groups to the lesser ones, without dest¬ 
roying the mutual intelligibility in the process. This is one of the 
major points a language like Santali faces by simultaneously being 
exposed not to one dominant language but to four, i.e. , Assamese, 
Bengali, Hindi and Oriya. Similar is the case with the Santali biling¬ 
ualism, the ever growing incidence of which is caused what Orans (1965) 
calls ‘’external pressure brought to bear by the dominant society on the 
encysted society to adopt its customs”. Surrounding dominant socie¬ 
ties must demand allegiance to at least the official symbols of suzerainty; 
acceptance of a number of other customs is likely also to be demanded 
as the solidarity ne6ds of the dominant society increase. There are 
likely also to be a number of customs of the encysted society which the 
superior society finds repugnant or even redundant, a reaction which 
invariably creates some pressure for reform of the encysted society. The 
pressures exerted on the encysted society may include positive rewards 
for compliance or coercive acts. 

In these situations, no matter how much one likes to subscribe 
to Pandit’s happy position, one has to accept that, many tribal groups 
in India, in the past have completely forsaken their languages. These 
are Bhil, Baiga, Bhuyan, Bhumij, serveral branches of Gond, several 
branches of Malpaharia, Lodha, and may others. In spite of the 
Santal’s relatively higher conservativeness in this respect, Santali 
bilingualism in the four state languages is increasingly high. According 
to the 1961 Census, bilingualism of the Santali population in Assam is 
41.89o/o, Bihar 20.78o/o, Orissa 65.48 o/o, and in West Bengal 41.08o/° 
(See Table-I for the details). 

But, Santal as a tribe is not oblivious to this situation; many 
traits of Santal culture has been retained intact, despite the impinging 
forces that have influenced their life. Some new elements have been 
syncretized with old ones, while old traits have been reinterpreted to 
facilitate the acceptance of new ones. Many entirely new traits, which 
do not allow of syncretization and reinterpretation, have, however, 
entered Santal life. More important is the growth of certain positive 
movements among the Santal in reaction to these impinging forces. 
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The failure of the rebellion of 1855 demanding (1) relief from 
rapacious money lenders, (2) freedom from personal and hereditary 
debt bondage, (3) adequate court redress did not mean the end of 
Santal reaction, but only the beginning of a new consciousness which 
has been manifested in various subsequent movements. The first of these 
is known as the Kherwar movement which developed in the nineteenth 
century in a period of great economic suffering. This movement may 
be said ta have two aspects, political and socio-religious. Politically it 
has resisted the imposition and enhancement of rent, and conceived the 
idea of driving away the British and other aliens from Santal territory, 
thus restoring the period when the Santals were not compelled to pay 
rent, but were masters of their country. 

In the nineteenth century Kherwar movement, emphasis was 
laid more on the absorption and emulation of Hindu traits, as the 
Hindus were regarded as a means of improving the status of the people. 
Those Santals who joined this Hinduized sect adopted number of criti¬ 
cal symbols of rank, such as wearing the sacred thread. They were 
said to “ regard themselves as socially superior to those who do not 
wear £ Suta *. The “ janeodhari ” Santal were reluctant to intermarry 
or have social intercourse with the non-janeodhari Santal. This sect 
also abjured meat-eating. A prime motivation for the sect’s adoption 
of such practices must have been to attain higher rank. 

But during the thirties of the^ twentieth century, the character of 
Santal reaction to the impinging forces changed, and the Kherwar 
movement was on the decline. This change in the character of Santal 
reaction is marked by a shift in the emphasis from the socio-religious 
to the political aspect, together with an increasing reliance on the adop¬ 
tion of alien socio-religious practices. 

A more typical case of the second type of development is found 
in the growth of the Adivasi movement which expressed the aspirations 
of the original inhabitants. In the District of Santal Parganas, where 
the Santal, are numerically strong and live in compact groups, the 
Adivasi movement has shown a rapid development since about 1938. 
The main demands of the Adivasi movement include the establishment 
of a separate province for the aboriginal tribes of Chota Nagpur within 
the framework of the Government of India, the representation of the 
aboriginal tribe in the State cabinet of Bihar by at least one educated 
aboriginal, and the introduction of Santali and other aboriginal lang¬ 
uages as the media of instruction in schools. This movement unlike 
the previous ones which more or less conceded the rank to its more 
powerful neighbours by indiscriminately emulating their traits, looked 
more and more towards what can be called a ‘ nativization* movement. 
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In this movement language and tradition played a greater role. Having 
taken much from their Hindu neighbours, but desirous of maintaining 
their identity, they decided to create a “ great trdition” of their own 
rather than accept the one belonging to their neighbours. There is, for 
example, an attempt to codify Santal traditions in writing and even the 
development of a distinctive script in which to record these traditions. 
In place of an essentially inexplicit religious ideology expressed in ritual, 
there is the development of an explicit religious ideology with an 
emphasis on morality. There is also the elaboration of literary forms 
wholly unlike the unpretentious traditional ones. The whole attempt 
has been in creating and perpetuating new boundary markers which will 
save the tribe from assimilation, whether these markers are beefeating 
or cow sacrifice, language maintenance or traditional dances, drinking 
rice beer or worship of the traditional gods or the sacred grove. These 
traits serve not only to bind together the Santal but are held in 
common with most of the tribes, like Munda, Ho, Oraon, Bhumij and 
Birhor which support the Jharkhand movements. 

The Jharkhand movement like any other has produced its own 
leaders or charishmatic celebrities like Jaypal Singh or Ragnath 
Murmu. Ragnath Murmu is one of the founders of a cultural orga¬ 
nization known as ‘ Sarna Dharma Semlet ’ i. e., Sacred Grove 
Religious Organization. This organization, which today is the spear¬ 
head of the cultural movement, is an offshoot of the Jharkhand party. 
It was established before the Census of 1961 for the purpose of persua¬ 
ding the tribals of the region to return their religion as ‘ Sarna ’. Just 
as Hindu organization like Arya Samaj pressurize for Hindu returns as 
a sign of national solidarity, Semlet was created to show the solidarity 
of tribals. Thus, the battle over cultural identification was waged. 
Whatever its success in the census under the leadership of Ragnath 
Murmu the Organization has taken on a number of cultural functions, 
such as propagating Murmu’s theory of witchcraft and the sacred 
scripts and scriptures. In the words of Guru Gomke or Esteemed 
Guru, the purpose of Semlet is to teach the people to live peaceably 
"dth belief in the deities. The Guru has written a very long epic-heroic 
play, Kherwar Bir, which serves as a Santal equivalent of the 
Mahabharat. The word Kherwar is a heroic designation for Santal; 
Bir means forest in Santali. The essence of the plot is that the Santal, 
then known as Kherwar and the possessors of a great kingdom, lose a 
war with a people who have the attributes of Hindu, the victors taking 
many many members of the royal family prisoners. The Guru deftly 
reverses the usual Hindu pattern by having the Santal’s opponents be 
cannibals prepared to eat their Santal prisoners. Fortunately, a young 

8 
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Kherwar prince, following the call of duty in spite of great danger, 
succeeds in both rescuing the prisoners and defeating the enemy. This 
play is both a parable about duty, and, like the old myth of the caste 
functions of the clans, a character for present independence. In addi¬ 
tion, the existence of such a written epic raises the rank valve of Santal 
culture; to hear Santal praise the play is to erase all doubts about the 
significance of this objective. The historicity of the play is provided 
with archaeological support by sophisticated Santals who note that an 
abandoned old fort far to the north was probably the seat of the old 
kingdom. Less sophisticated Santal remark that the Guru did not make 
up the play, but it was the result of revelation preceded by meditation. 

It is also the Guru who created the original Santal script known 
as the ol script. Numerous booklets explaining it have been distributed, 
and there are many Santals, particularly among the industrial workers, 
who can read it. Formerly all Santali writings were in Nagari, Bengali, 
Oriya or Roman script as developed by the missionaries. Wherever 
there are large gatherings today, Santals may be seen reading, parti¬ 
cularly the words to new songs, in the hew script. The connection of 
the script with solidarity is obvious to all; the Guru reports that he 
was asked by the former Maharaja of Mayurbhanj to cease propagating 
the script because it was divisive ; he claims to have replied that he 
would gladly do so if the Maharaja would see to it that the Oriya 
script was also abandoned. 

Several drama clubs have sprung up to perform Kherwar Bir 
and some other recent plays. The great task that Semlet hopes to 
undertake, and for which money is being collected, is to provide an 
authoritative text of Santal tradition written in the new script. At 
periodic Semlet meetings one may observe eloquent representations of 
the cultural movement and its intimate connection with solidarity and 
political rank path. 

Santal movements for survival and solidarity are not a new phe¬ 
nomena. They have their own history. In the present decades these 
movments have penetrated deep into the Indian power structure by the 
addition of the political force, which the Santals have achieved to some 
extent by sending their representatives successfully to at least three 
state legislative councils and to the Lok Sabha. The 1855-57 rebellion, 
which was motivated solely by economic deprivations, was the last of 
its kind and was peculiar to the colonial system of the British Raj. The 
present day India, being a welfare state, guarantees every citizen whe¬ 
ther tribal or non-tribal the minimum economic security and further 
protects him from exploitation. Therefore, the Santal movements are 
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no longer guided by economic conditions, but by broader socio¬ 
cultural considerations. It is a tribe in search of its own great 
tradition. If it finds its religion in the sacred grove, takes pride in 
eating beef and drinking rice beer, provides a script and cultivates a 
literature, then it is; in noway more misguided than say Konkani, 
Maithili, Pahari or Rajasthani. It also suffers similar disadvantages 
of being distributed in non-contiguous geographical regions and being 
separated at least by four distinct political boundaries. In the final 
analysis then, the present day Santal movements cannot be taken as an 
isolated incident, peculiar to some wayward Indian tribe. It shares the 
same aspirations of many other Indians. 
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1961 CENSUS—SANTALI 




Bengali 135,505 8.57 

Khortha/Khotta 5,172 0.33 

Oriya 4,235 9.27 

Madhya Pradesh 51 25^ „ 49.02 Hindi 22 43.14 

Madras 2 2 100.00 Bengali 1 50.00 
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The problem of reorganising the States and demarcating their 
boundaries after settling conflicting claims caused considerable anxiety 
to the Government of India and the Congress party after the achieve¬ 
ment of independence. It was a legacy of the pre-independence period 
during which the Congress committed itself to the idea of redrawing 
the map of India mainly on the linguistic basis. After the achievement 
* of freedom, various linguistic groups demanded the redemption of the 
old pledge. However, apprehensive of the fissiparous tendencies that 
were supposed to lead eventually to the balkanisation of the country, 
the decision-makers, at first, tried unsuccessfully to shelve the issue of 
linguistic States. Later on, they grudgingly conceded the demands of 
various linguistic groups but not before sustained and powerful mass- 
movements, thriving on occasional outbursts of violence and police- 
repression, forced them to reconsider their earlier decisions. 

The popular demand and agitation on this issue posed a serious 
threat to the unity and discipline not only within the ruling party but 
also within the opposition parties. The state leaders of the ruling party 
invariably made covert and overt attempts to defy and pressurise the 
leadership of the centre. They associated themselves with the move¬ 
ments for separate States or the agitation on boundary-disputes and 
often acted in collusion with the opposition parties. At the state-level, 
the intra-party struggle for power between factions often became 
intense and a new leadership took over in the wake of such movements- 
Till the demand was conceded by the dacision-makers, the fortunes of 
the state branch of the ruling party fluctuated sharply giving a chance 
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to the weak opposition parties within that State to present a formidable 
challenge by entering into an uneasy alliance strengthened by the people. 
It was only when the agitation led by the opposition and joined by the 
Congress dissidents threatened the very survival of the ruling party in a 
State that the decision-makers responded by substantially conceding the 
demand of the bulk of the population in a State. 

A study of the Samyukta Maharashtra Movement reveals this 
familiar general pattern. The rise and growth of the Samyukta Maha¬ 
rashtra movement must be studied not merely in the general context of 
the country-wide agitation for linguistic States but also in the particular 
context of the society and politics in Maharashtra. It is widely known 
that politicians from the different regions of Maharashtra (Western 
Maharashtra, Vidarbha and Marathwada) and even from the same 
region responded in different ways to the demand for a unilingual State 
of the Marathi-speaking people. There were sharp differences among 
them about the objective as well as the tactics to be adopted to reach 
the goal. Apprehensions and expectations of the people from the 
different regions were not always the same. Their support or opposition 
to the demand had its roots in the social, economic and political situa¬ 
tion that prevailed in Maharashtra. The economic and political 
development of the regions largely determined the attitude of the people 
and their leaders towards the Samyukta Maharashtra movement. 
Factional lights within the five organisational units of the Congress in 
Maharashtra (the four P.C.C.s of Maharashtra, Bombay, Vidarbha and 
Nagpur and the Marathwada wing of the Hyderabad Pradesh Congress 
Committee) also became intense on this issue as the movement reached 
its crescendo. Personal rivalries, ambitions and temperamental differ¬ 
ences were partly responsible for the bitter intra-party struggle for 
power but partly it was also due to the socio-economic setting in which 
the factions operated. It was not a coincidence that new leadership 
emerged in the last phase of the Samyukta Maharashtra Movement 
which replaced the old guards who had controlled the Congress orga¬ 
nisation in Maharashtra for more than two decades. The process was 
considerably accelerated by the Samyukta Maharashtra Movement. 
Hence it is necessary not to lose sight of the backdrop of the society 
and politics in Maharashtra. 

At no time in the history of India, all the regions which now 
constitute the State of Maharashtra were politically one. They were 
ruled for centuries by different dynasties till Shivaji succeeded in carv¬ 
ing out an independent kingdom for the Marathas in 1674. Despite 
Aurangazeb’s bid to destroy them after Shivaji’s death in 1680, the 
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Marathas continued to dominate politics in India. In the heyday of 
the Peshwas (the Brahmin chief ministers who usurped the power of the 
Maratha Chattrapatis (rulers), the descendants of the great Shivaji) 
they wielded considerable influence in the politics of North India. 
They were the most powerful opponents of the East India Company. 
During British rule, the Marathi-speaking people were scattered in the 
two British Indian provinces of Bombay and C. P. and Berar besides 
the State of Hyderabad and several other small States of the Maratha 
princes. After the defeat of the Peshwas in 1818, the Marathi-speak¬ 
ing people in the Bombay Presidency closely followed the people in 
Bengal in contributing to the increasing political awakening of the 
country during the nineteenth century. From the establishment of the 
Congress in 1883 to Tilak’s death in 1920, politicians from Western 
Maharashtra played a very prominent role in the freedom-struggle. It 
is this leading role played by them in shaping the destiny of India that 
has made the Marathi-speaking people proud of their history and 
heritage (Govt, of India 1965 : 119). 

It was not merely the extremist -Tilak but also the moderate 
Ranade who successfully evoked the memory of Shivaji as a liberator 
and traced the Rise of Maratha Power. Since that time, nearly every 
important leader of Maharashtra invoked Shivaji with the result that 
Shivaji has ceased to be a great historical figure and has been transfor¬ 
med into a myth. Even the communists who warn others to be wary of 
regional chauvinism tended to glorify Shivaji’s achivements 1 . Besides 
the cult of Shivaji, pride in their recent history has resulted in fostering 
another illusion of the Marathi-speaking people. They seem to believe 
in a special historic mission of theirs to come to the rescue of India in 
its hour of crisis. This belief in the special role of Maharashtra was 
shared by even staunch nationalists like V. D. Savarkar and P. M. 
(popularly known as Senapati) Bapat 2 . During the Samyukta Maha¬ 
rashtra movement, opposition leaders in Maharashtra raised the slogan 
of a socialist Maharashtra in a socialist India. It was based on an 
assumption that in some special ways, the land of the Marathi-speak¬ 
ing people was congenial to the growth of socialism. This belief was 
shared by even senior Congress leaders like N. V. Gadgil. (Gadgil 
1955 : latter to Nehru, Gadgil 1965 : 542). More recently during the 
Congress split of 1969-70, the Maharashtra Congress leaders repeat¬ 
edly talked of a special responsibility of Maharashtra and urged 
caution. Such slogans or arguments were subtle variations of the same 
theme. Assuming that they were meant merely for public consumption 
and that the leaders themselves did not cherish such ideas, the very 
fact that they were often repeated is adequate to prove its general 
appeal. 
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The sense of pride in their recent past coupled with the belief in 
a special role for Maharashtra led to another tacit assumption of the 
Marathi-speaking people. They seem to believe that they should be 
always in the forefront of the country’s politics as they had been in the 
past four centuries. After Tilak’s death in 1920, for more than four 
decades, no Marathi-speaking leader exercised any similar enormous 
influence in the top echelons of the Congress under Gandhi and Nehru. 
In the Gandhian era, the Marathi-speaking Congressmen like 
Shankarrao Deo, N. V. Gadgil, S. K. Patil and others belonged to the 
second line of leadership in the Congress and could not influence or 
share in the decision-making process at the highest level of the party. In 
the intra-party wrangles, they were invariably at the receiving end. 
None of the Maharashtra contingent was ever regarded as a member of 
the Congress High Command in the Nehru era. The absence of the 
Marathi-speaking leaders in the decision-making group of the Congress 
led to the belief that Maharashtra was lagging behind and had a 
secondary position in Indian politics. The fact that Maharashtra 
Congress leadears were occupying back-seats was bemoaned by not 
only Congressmen but also by non-Congress leaders. Ambedkar 1950: 
28, Bhagwat 1949: 1, Vividh Vritta 1930: 11-12). What was even 
more significant was that several leaders and leading intellectuals of 
Maharashtra often gave vent to this feeling during the post-indepen¬ 
dence period when the Congress High Command persisted in refusing 
to concede the demand for Samyukta Maharashtra. 

The socio-economic conditions have also considerably influenced 
the course of the Samyukta Maharashtra Movement. Barring the ind¬ 
ustrially advanced Bombay-Poona region, the rest of Maharashtra is 
even now industrially as underdeveloped as several other States in 
India. Nearly 70 per cent of its people living in rural areas depend on 
agriculture for their livelihood. As the percentage of the net irrigated 
area to the cultivated area is extremely low and the rainfall irregular, 
scanty and undependable, agriculture in Maharashtra has invariably 
been affected by the vagaries of the monsoon. During British 
rule, major irrigation schemes were undertaken only in the Deccan. As 
the storage sites for construction of dams on the rivers in Gujarat were 
to be located in the former princely states which were not eager to co¬ 
operate, Gujarat had to wait till independence for the implementation 
of major and minor irrigation schemes (Patel, 1957 : 25-35). 
Compared to Gujarat, Maharashtra was in a slightly better position. 
While the percentage of irrigated area to the percentage of the total 
cultivated area in Gujarat was about 4.3 per cent in 1952-53, it was 
only 7 per cent in Maha Vidarbha (i. e. the Marathi-speaking areas of 
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Madhya Pradesh) against 5 per cent for the entire Bombay State. The 
policy of the Bombay Government to spend more on the major and 
minor irrigation works in Gujarat in the post-independence era was 
resented by the people in Maharashtra. The official explanation under¬ 
lined the need to clear the backlog of development in the relatively 
underdeveloped areas in order to bring about a balanced development 
of the entire state. The Marathi-speaking people, however, interpreted 
it as a stepmotherly treatment given to them by a Gujarati-dominated 
government. In particular, the delay in the implementation of the 
Koyna project was severly criticised. Though the Koyna scheme was 
accepted by the Government in 1951-52, its implementation was 
delayed thereafter by more than three years. In contrast, the unusually 
large amount spent on the eleetricity works and tube-wells in Gujarat 
was often cited as convincing evidence of the policy to develop Gujarat 
at the cost of Maharashtra (Gadgil 1953: letter to Nehru, Ambedkar 
1955:22). With the launching of the five-year plans, more complaints 
were made both privately and publicly by the Marathi-speaking leaders 
about the treatment meted to the majority in the Bombay State. Their 

grievance was that Maharashtra was getting less than what was due. 

Despite official denials, this continued to be a major theme of the 
speeches made by the Marathi-speaking opposition leaders in the 
Bombay legislature till 1960. Tied by the rules of party discipline, the 
Marathi-speaking Congressmen rarely gave public expression to this 
grievance but within the party, they did not conceal their dissatisfaction 
from the Congress High Command and repeatedly drew attention to 
the injustice suffered by Maharashtra. 

The Marathi-speaking people who were in a minority in Madhya 
Pradesh nursed a similar grievance and protested frequently against the 
increasing tendency of the MP Government to spend proportionately 
more money on the Hindi-speaking tracts than on the Marathi-speaking 
areas. Though the per capita income or contribution to State Exchequer 
(excluding grants from the centre) from the Marathi areas was pro¬ 
portionately more than that from the Hindi areas, the Government, it 
was believed, enriched the Hindi districts at the cost of the Marathi 
districts (Samyukta Maharashtra Paris-had 1954:8). As cotton, jowar 
and oil-seeds are the main products of Maha Vidarbha, it was felt that 
its links with the Bombay market would prove more beneficial than its 
association with the Hindi areas which produced rice and wheat. It was 
alleged that as linguistic considerations played a decisive role in plann¬ 
ing and development, all major irrigation schemes involving an expen¬ 
diture of more than three crores were located in the Hindi areas and 
not even one was undertaken in Maha Vidharbha. 
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With a population of about 55 lakhs and an annual revenue of 
about Rs. 7 crores, the Marathwada district constituted the most back¬ 
ward region of Maharashtra. Except the two textile mills at Nanded 
and Aurangabad, there were practically no big industries. As about 6 
per cent of its land was irrigated it depended mainly on dry cultivation 
of cotton, jowar, oil-seeds and wheat (Samyukta Maharashtra 1954:8). 

It was this Similarity between the agricultural products of the two 
regions that made Brijlal Biyani and other sponsors of a separate State 
of Maha Vidarbha dream of persuading the Marathwada leaders to join 
hands with them. But as the Marathwada districts also found it profit¬ 
able to have links with the Bombay market they opted for merger with 
the relatively more advanced Bombay State rather than with the pro¬ 
posed state of Maha-Vidarbha. For them it meant starting with a clean 
slate because the Nizam never cared to develop the region during his 
rule. As the Marathi-speaking people were in a minority in the 
Hyderabad State, they felt that even after the Police Action of 
September 1948, Marathwada continued to suffer and starve and more 
was spent on the Telangana districts. 

One of the striking features of the economy of Maharashtra is 
the predominant position enjoyed by the non-Marathi-speaking 
businessmen, shopkeepers and industrialists who outnumber the few 
Marathi-speaking enterpreneurs and traders. Even during their ascen¬ 
dancy the rulers of Maharashtra from Shivaji to the Peshwas invited 
and encouraged traders from Gujarat and Rajasthan to settle down in 
Maharashtra. The Bohras, the Khojas and the Parsis who are widely 
known as the trading communities, also migrated from Gujarat to 
Bombay during British rule. The Komtis from Andhra and the 
Lingayat Vanis from Karnataka also enjoyed influence in certain areas 
of Maharashtra. However, barring the small number of Yaishyas in 
the Konkan districts, the only section of society of the Marathi¬ 
speaking people which could be regarded as a class of traders consisted 
of the Madhyandin Deshastha Brahmins who were more known as 
money-lenders (Karve 1968:81). Several of them were also landowners 
whose land was cultivated by their tenants. It was not, therefore, 
surprising that the twin targets of the anti-Brahmin movement, which 
gathered strength in the twenties and the thirties, were the non-Marathi - 
speaking Shetji (a rich person) and the Marathi-speaking Bhatji (a 
Brahmin priest). 

Out of the two, it was easier to dislodge the Brahmins from 
positions of power since whatever influence they exercised was primarily 
political rather than economic in nature. In their attempt to weaken 
the nationalist struggle for freedom, the British rulers instigated and 
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blessed the efforts of the non—Brahmin leaders to occupy as many 
positions under the Government as was possible. The leaders and 
supporters of the non-Brahmin movement included not merely those 
who belonged to Maratha-Kunvi caste cluster but also those who 
belonged to the economically and educationally more advanced castes 
like the Chandraseniya Kayastha Prabhus (CKP). The Jains from little 
more than one per cent of the total population of Maharashtra and 
though the Jain Gujars, for instance, originally came from outside 
Maharashtra, they, especially the Jain peasants, joined hands with the 
Marathas and the CKPs in challenging the hegemony of the Brahmins. 

With the achievement of independence, the ruling Congress was 
bound to be managed and controlled by the non-Brahmins who formed 
the bulk of the population (Durgadas 1972:255). This was inevitable 
in a caste ridden society which accepted adult franchise and a frame¬ 
work of a democratic government. The aftermath of the tragic 
assassination of Gandhiji made the Brahmins feel more insecure espe¬ 
cially in the rural areas of Western Maharashtra. The influence of the 
Brahmins began to wane. The implementation of tenancy legislation 
in the first decade after independence with its objective to abolish inter¬ 
mediaries seems to have hastened this process. In the taluks of 
Western Maharashtra, the lessor-lessee division broadly ran parallel to 
the higer caste (Brahmin) and the upper middle caste (Marathas) divi¬ 
sion. Apparently, preponderance of the Brahmins among the lessors 
ensured a higher degree of success for the Maratha lessees in the matter 
of effective purchase under which the lessees acquire the land and the 
lessors have to lose (i.e. sell) it (Dostwala and Shah 1971:55-60). 

Thus, because of a variety of reasons, the educated Brahmins 
began to flock to the urban areas, particularly the Bombay-Poona belt, 
in search of job opportunities. Their tendency to migrate to cities like 
Bombay seeking independent occupations or managerial positions in 
private enterprise than seek service under the Government was also 
clearly visible. After independance the thin ranks of the Marathi¬ 
speaking enterpreneurs began to grow with the addition of some upper- 
caste-people who dared sail on the uncharted sea of trade and 
commerce. Evidently, they found it difficult to compete with their 
established non-Marathi-speaking rivals as well as the newcomers like 
the Sindhis and the Punjabis, who, with their enormous experience and 
enterprise, had firmly entrenched themselves in Bombay’s business- 
world. Hoping to secure better opportunities and more favourable 
atmosphere in Samyukta Maharashtra, the small class of the Marathi¬ 
speaking entrepreneurs led by Kirloskars and Dahanukars strongly 
supported the cause of Samyukta Maharashtra with Bombay as its 
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capital. The calculation, perhaps, was that ‘as sons of the soil’ they 
would gain more by sponsoring projects such as the Koyna project or 
demands such as the demand for Samyukta Maharashtra. 

Another important feature of Maharashtra’s economy is its 
pathetic dependence on the Bombay Metropolitan region. It accounts 
for 75 per cent of the industrial activity in Maharashtra and nearly 65 
per cent of the factory workers in the State. It is because of Greater 
Bombay that Maharashtra appears to be India’s most urbanised and 
industrially advanced State. But excluding Greater Bombay, even now, 
it is not merely as backward as any other state in India but in certain 
respects indeed more backward than many other less industrialised parts 
of the country. The infrastructure of the economy of rural Maha¬ 
rashtra is not much developed. Villages in Maharashtra generally lack 
adequate means of transport and communication. Particularly road 
mileage in Maharashtra is found woefully inadequate when compared 
to that in many less industrialised states in India (Maharashtra 
Economic Development Council 1970:76). Among the regions of 
Maharashtra, Western Maharashtra has better transport facilities like 
the railways and the national highways compared to Maha Vidarbha 
and Marathwada but these converge on Bombay in such a way as to 
link it to its vast hinterland which serves as a feeder. In view of this 
almost total dependence of Western Mahrashtra particularly the Konkan 
districts on Greater Bombay, it was not surprising that the attempt to 
separate the city from its hinterland was opposed with greater intensity 
by the people in this area compared to those in the other regions of 
Maharashtra. 

Bombay city’s extraordinary rapid growth began during and 
after the second world war and gathered considerable speed in the first 
decade after independence. It resulted in the decline in status of the 
Marathi-speaking people who enjoyed upto independence a clear 
majority in the city as is evident from the Census Reports of 1921, 1931 
and 1941 (Samyukta Maharashtra Parished ND). The Census of 1951, 
however, revealed that the Marathi-speaking people including the 
Konkani-speaking people formed nearly 48 per cent of the city’s popu¬ 
lation. Thus they were no longer a majority group but were merely 
the largest single group in the city. Population of Greater Bombay 
increased at the unprecedented of 7.6% per annum between 1941-51 
and at a rate of 3.9 per cent per annum in the next decade. This 
spectacular growth was largely due to migration of the people from 
outside Maharashtra. Nearly 64% of the population of Greater Bombay 
consisted of migrants according to the Census of 1961. About 65 per 
cent of them came from outside the state r 28.5% from North India, 
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19 0 / 0 from Gujarat and Rajasthan and the rest from the Southern states) 
and out of the remaining 35o/o coming from Maharashtra excluding 
Greater Bombay, 23 per cent hailed from Kolaba and Ratnagiri 
(Sahasrabuddhe 1967:90). 

By and large, the Marathi-speaking migrants to Greater 
Bombay were job-seekers rather than job-givers. With the increasing 
influx of the people from other parts of India, they had to face severe 
competition with the people coming from the Southern states of India. 
‘The sons of soil ’felt that the non-Marathi-speaking entrepreneurs 
preferred to recruit people from their own regions rather than from 
Maharashtra (Anonymous N.D.). They also believed that the Govern¬ 
ment of the composite Bombay State was dominated by Gujaratis and 
hence it would not care to take any measure to safeguard the legitimate 
interests of the local people. They imagined that if a separate State of 
the Marathi-speaking people was formed, the government would certainly 
implement a programme of decentralisation of industries and thus res¬ 
trict the dangerous swelling of Bombay city and its suburbs. The 
compromise solutions of a separate city-state or a centrally admini¬ 
stered area of Bombay were not acceptable to the marathi-speaking 
people in Greater Bombay because such solutions were not at all likely 
to give them any sense of security and confidence. Hence they refused 
to accept any alternative except the inclusion of Bombay in a unilingual 
state of Maharashtra. ^ 

It was not merely the synchronisation of the interests of a small 
section of the Marathi-speaking entrepreneurs and the larger section of 
the middle class and the working class in Greater Bombay that provided 
the driving force of the Samyukta Maharashtra Movement. Equally 
important was the deep-seated feeling of dissatisfaction held by the 
dominant groups of the Maratha-Kunbi caste-cluster in rural Mahara¬ 
shtra. They resented the inadequate representation given to them in the 
Bombay cabinets of 1937-39 as well as of 1946-52 and did not like the 
subordinate role which they had to play in a government dominated by 
a combination of Gujarati Brahmins and Banias. A separate State of 
the Marathi-speaking people was bound to make the Marathas the most 
dominant group in Maharashtra while in the composite Bombay state, 
a collusion of the Gujarati-speaking Brahmins and Banias with the 
Marathi-speaking Brahmins was possible. By raising the spectre of the 
Maratha caste-cluster’s hegemony, the Gujarati-speaking leaders who 
opposed Samyukta Maharashtra often urged the Marathi-speaking Bra¬ 
hmins to give up their demand. Though a majority of the letter refu¬ 
sed to be frightened by this nightmare not a negligible section of 
Brahmins did feel assured by the presence of the Gujarati-speaking 
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Brahmins at the helm of affairs. These people were lukewarm in their 
support to the demand for Samyukta Maharashtra and felt relieved when 
the Congress High Command decided to experiment with the bigger 
bilingual Bombay State in 1956. The fear of the tyranny of the 
majority rule of the Marathas haunted the mind of B. R. Ambedkar 
who apprehended that the position of the weaker sections like the 
Scheduled Castes would be worse in a single state of the Marathi¬ 
speaking people. 

Unlike the powerful movements for the creation of separate pro¬ 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa, Andhra and Karnataka, the campaign for the 
formation of Samyukta Maharashtra was relatively of recent origin. 
Though some prominent intellectuals and well-known Marathi writers 
such as N. C. Kelkar, S. V. Ketkar, V. V. Tamhankar, Yinoba Bhave, 
D. R. Gadgil, K. S. Thackeray, D. V. Potdar and G. T. Madkholkar 
supported the demand for the unification of Maharashtra in the first 
four decades of the present century, no vigorous campaign was launched 
till 1946. Congress leaders from Maharashtra did not evince any 
interest in the early attempts made by the Samyukta Maharashtra 
Sabha in 1940 to mobilise public opinion for the unification of 
Maharashtra. They believed that the creation of linguistic provinces 
was a secondary question which could be tackled after independence 
(Deo 1946 : 7). When asked about the cause of this attitude, several 
maharashtra leaders of to-day attributed it to the greater political 
consciousness of the marathi-speaking people. It is difficult to accept 
this over-simplified explanation of a much more complex phenomenon. 

A study of the movements for separate linguistic provinces of 
Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Andhra and Karnataka reveals certain common 
causes which seemed to have stimulated and strengthened the popular 
feeling for linguistic provinces. Firstly, the Hindi-speaking people of 
Bihar or the Assamese or the Oriyas or the Telugus or the Kannadigas 
were in a minority in Bengal, Madras and Bombay Presidencies or 
provinces respectively. Secondly, these minorities nursed certain gri¬ 
evances over the years and felt that they were given stepmotherly treat¬ 
ment by the largest linguistic group in each of the three provinces. 
Thirdly, there existed in each province a vocal educated middle class 
representing these minorities which felt that in matters of getting jobs, 
they were subjected to severe and, according to them, unfair competition 
with the Bengalis, the Tamilians and the Marathi-speaking people. The 
Telugu-speaking Brahmins and the Kannada-speaking Brahmins were 
in the forefront of the agitation for Andhra and Karnataka in the pre- 
Independence period for they were outnumbered by the Tamil-speaking 
Brahmins and the Marathi-speaking Brahmins who dominated the 
services in Madras and Bombay. 
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The Marathi-speaking Congressmen from Bombay could afford 
to wait till Independence because the Marathi-speaking people were in 
a clear majority in the Bombay province and whatever little deve¬ 
lopmental expenditure was incurred by the Government during British 
rule, did benefit them on account of their sheer number. Both the 
Gujaratis and the Lingayats (the largest single Kannada-speaking 
community in Bombay province) never showed any genuine interest in 
competing for Government jobs and preferred to confine themselves to 
their traditional occupations such as trade and commerce or agricul¬ 
ture. In C.P. and Berar, the Marathi-speaking people were in a 
minority but economically and educationally they were relatively less 
backward than the Hindi-speaking people of the Mahakoshal region. 
As in the State of Hyderabad they dominated politics and administra¬ 
tion for a very long time. It was only as a sequel to the ouster of 
N.B.Khare as the premier of C.P. and Berar in 1938 that many of 
them lost their influence and though some of them could see the shape 
of things to come, they failed to evoke public enthusiasm on a large 
scale for their demand for the unification of Maharashtra. There was 
a perceptible and rapid change in this situation after 1946. It was 
increasingly felt by the Marathi-speaking minorities in both C.P. and 
Berar and Hyderabad as well as the Marathi-speaking majority in 
Bombay that political power was effectively exercised by the Hindi- 
Telugu and Gujarati-speaking politicians respectively. Above all, 
they felt that the economic development of their areas was neglect^ by 
their opponents who diverted the meagre funds to their own region 
under one pretext or the other. 

The year 1946 marked the beginning of a really vigorous campaign 
in support of the cause of Samyukta Maharashtra. The demand was 
revived at the thirtieth session of the Marathi Sahitya Parishad held at 
Belgaum on 12th may 1946. In his Presidential Address,G.T.Madkholkar 
urged the Maharashtra Congress leaders to emulate their colleagues like 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Rangrao Diwakar who were working with 
great zeal for the formation of linguistic provinces (Madkholkar 1946:77). 
Shankarrao Deo and K.M. Jedhe, two senior Congress leaders respon¬ 
ded favourably and Deo became the most prominent leader of an all¬ 
party organisation called the Samyukta Maharashtra Parishad. It was 
primarily intended to reflect rather than act and it tried to overcome 
the hurdles by resorting to methods of persuasion and negotiation. As 
it was dominated by the Congress leaders it would have been surprising 
had it used other methods. It was bound to crack when the Congress 
High Command refused to be convinced about the merits of their case. 
Yet it deserves credit for putting forward the demand for Samyukta 
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Maharashtra with the backing of people from different Regions of 
Maharashtra. Though it always got full support from marathwada, an 
influential section in Maha Vidarbha persisted in refusing to co-operate 
with it. The Samyukta Maharashtra Parishad leaders, however, 
managed to weaken considerably the Maha Vidarbha movement by 
signing the Akola Pact (8 August 1947) and the Nagpur Agreement (28 
September 1953). Largely because of D.R. Gadgil the Parishad also 
succeeded in providing a rationale to its demand which was merely 
accepted by its successor, the opposition-led Samyukta Maharashtra 
Samiti formed on 6th February 1956. The Samiti was a united front 
of opposition parties which discarded the Parishad’s politics of petitions, 
protests and prayers which failed to secure an amicable settlement of 
the question of Bombay’s inclusion in Maharashtra. 

The greatest obstacle in the path of the proponents of Samyukta 
Maharashtra was the tremendous opposition which they encountered 
over the inclusion of Bombay in Maharashtra. Had they been willing 
to give up their claims to the city, the Congress High Command would 
have readily consented to the formation of a unilingual Maharashtra as 
it did earlier when the Telugu-speaking people reconciled themselves to 
the loss of the city of Madras. But the Marathi-speaking people never 
gave up their demand refused to accept the second-best solution of a 
bilingual Bombay State. The Bombay Pradesh Congress Committee 
and the Gujarat Pradesh Congress Committee supported by powerful 
pressure groups like the Bombay Committee which later on itself as the 
Bombay Citizens’ Committee and the Indian Merchants’ Chamber were 
arrayed against them in the fierce battle for Bombay city. Above all, 
the CHC invariably aligned with the opponents of the demand. Hence 
the pro-Samyukta Maharashtra Congressmen found themselves in an 
unenviable position. Some of them including Y.B. Chavan shrewdly 
preferred to obey the Congress High Command and incurred the dis¬ 
pleasure of the people in Maharashtra while many others including Deo, 
N.V. Gadgil and B.S. Hiray lost the goodwill and support of both the 
people and the top leadership of the party. 

The battle for Bombay had four distinct phases. During the first 
phase (1946 to 17 November 1955) under the leadership of the 
Samyukta Maharashtra Parishad, the supporters of Samyukta Maha¬ 
rashtra tried to bargain with their opponents by giving certain guaran¬ 
tees and by agreeing to provide safe-guards to protect their legitimate 
interests (Dec. 1954: letter to Thakurdasj. But the Bombay Citizens’ 
Committee led by Purshottamdas Thakurdas was quite adamant and 
reiterated its demand for a separate city-state of Bombay (Dec. 1954: 
letter to Ali). The States Reorganisation Commission (SRC) 
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particularly its Chairman, Fazl Ali, also made efforts to bring about an 
amicable settlement of the Bombay problem by encouraging the parties 
to the dispute to resolve their differences through discussions. For 
quite some time, the SRC toyed with the idea of a sub-federation 
as a possible solution to the problem of Bombay State (Bombay Citizens’ 
Committee Files 1954). But the idea was given up in view of the opposi¬ 
tion of the industrialists and businessmen from Bombay. Afterwards 
the SRC seems to have toyed with another idea. According to this 
plan, Bombay city was to be given the status of a Metropolitan Autho¬ 
rity with enhanced powers of the Bombay Municipal Corporation. The 
industrialists of Bombay were not willing to accept such a plan (Deo 
1954: letter from Sovani). The publication of the SRC report did not 
create any stir in Bombay city/where the Marathi-speaking people 
received it with calm and understanding. They were not at all surprised 
as was no one else except Nehru since major portions of the report 
were leaked well in advance to the press weeks before the SRC report 
was officially released 3 . The SRC not only rejected the demand for 
Samyukta Maharashtra including Bombay city but also excluded 
Mahavidarbha from the “balanced” bilingual state of Bombay by 
proposing its formation as a separate state. The first few weeks after 
the publication of the SRC report passed off without any untoward 
incident because of the lingering hope of the common people shared 
also by some opposition leaders that the Maharashtra Congress leaders 
w*ould succeed in persuading the Congress High Conmmand to concede 
their demand. The calm which prevailed in the city, however, was 
deceptive. The first rumblings of the seething mass could be heard in 
the largely attended protest meetings. As days rolled by, they attracted 
lakhs of people. This was a sure indication of the deep resentment 
felt by the common people" Unfortunately, the Congress High 
Command was completely oblivious of the depth of the feeling of 
injustice shared by the majority of the Marathi-speaking people. 

The second phase in the battle for Bombay city (18 November 
1955 to 5 February 1956) was marked by a complete breakdown in the 
bargaining process and the eclipse of the SamyuktaMaharashtraParishad 
followed by an unprecedented eruption of violence in the absence of 
effective leadership to channelise the people’s discontent. Before the 
Parliament concluded its discussion on the SRC report, the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation passed a resoultion moved by opposition corpo¬ 
rators demanding the inclusion of Bombay in Samyukta Maharashtra 
(22 December 1955). Despite a clear majority of the Congress 
members in the Corporation, the resolution was carried by 63 votes 
against none thanks to the dissensions among the Congress corporators. 
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The Maharashtra Pradesh Congress leaders could not, however, make 
up their minds whether they should accept a city-state of Bombay 
as a lesser evil or whether they should support the move to make Bombay 
city a centrally-administered area. Their fickleness was quite annoying 
to many but if anyone suffered most because of it, it was C.D. 
Deshmukh, Maharashtra’s sole representative in the Union Cabinet. 
What made his position still more embarrassing was that he was not 
always kept fully informed by the MPCC leaders of their fluctuating 
preferences. The Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, also did not 
think it wrong to announce the decision to make Bombay city a 
centrally administered area without getting the sanction of the entire 
cabinet. Deshmukh came to know about the decision only when the 
Prime Minister’s announcement was reported by the newspapers (Kesari 
1960; Deshmukh’s interview). This decision led to violent Protest and 
loss of life in Bombay. (Bombay Legislative Council Debates 1956 
Yol 34, p. 10). 

The uproar in Bombay made the Congress High Command 
reconsider its decision to have a centrally administered Bombay City. 
The Union Home Minister, Pant in particular was inclined to support 
the idea of a bigger bilingual Bombay state which was acceptable to 
the MPCC but was rejected earlier by the Gujarat Pradesh Congress 
Committee. 

The third phase in the battle for Bombay began with the 
formation of the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti (6 February 1956) 
an alliance of the opposition parties and ended with the formation of a 
bigger bilingual Bombay state on 1st November 1956. During this 
period of about nine months, the bulk of the population in Western 
Maharashtra, disgusted with the vacillations of the MPCC leaders, 
turned towards the Samiti for the achievement of Samyukta 
Maharashtra. While the Samiti led by S.M. Joshi and S.A. Dange 
channelised their anger by organising Satyagraha and other peaceful 
forms of agitation, occasionally there was an outburst of mass-violence 
against the provocative tactics adopted by their opponents. This period 
also witnessed the mediatory efforts by the Sarvodaya leaders Yinoba 
Bhave and Jayaprakash Narayan as well as the discreet canvassing by 
Pant for a bigger bilingual Bombay state which was described as a 
‘national’ solution to the Bombay problem as it was sponsored by 
members belonging to various parties in the Parliament. 

During the fourth and the last phase of the battle for Bombay 
(1 November 1956 to 1 May 1960) the older leadership of the Congress 
in the Bombay State changed yielding place to now; this was a critical 
moment in the history of the party. But the Congress continued to 
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lose by-elections and its reverses in Bombay city in particular and also 
in Marathwada caused consternation among the Congress leaders. 

Alarmed by the distinct possibility of losing power in the 
Bombay State in the elections of 1962, the Congress High Command 
responded well in advance and decided to bifurcate the Bombay state. 
The realisation of the goal of Samyuktha Maharashtra was the result 
of response given by the ruling party to the chllenge of the opposition. 


FOOT NOTES 

1) Lalji Pendse, a veteran communist and a close friend of S.A. 
Dange interpreted Shivaji’s struggle as basically a peasant revolution 
directed against the privileged few such as the Watandars or Mansa- 
bdars who served as props to the Muslim rules, (cited by D. K. 
Bedekar, Samyukta Maharashtra , 1947, p. 163): See also an interesting 
foot-note in Srinivas Sardesai’s pamphlet, Samyukta Maharashtrachya 
Ladhyala Tayar Wha, 1954, p. 36; according to Sardesai, it was wrong 
to remind the Gujarati-speaking people of how Shivaji sacked Surat 
because Shivaji did not touch the Gujaratis at all. He sacked the 
British factory at Surat as in the 17th century it was the biggest 
commercial centre of the British traders in India. Sardesai’s arguments 
are historically inaccurate. 

2) Sawarkar wanted Maharashtra to serve India as a hand that 
wielded the sword. Bapat expressed the belief in the special role of 
Maharashtra in one of his oft-quoted poems “If Maharashtra is 
destroyed, India would perish. The chariot of the Indian nation cannot 
move without the Marathas”. 

3) The Times of India, 10 October 1955. Nehru declared in his 
special radio-broadcast “....:Having read the report only during the 
last few days I confess that I was a little surprised at some of the 
recommendations”. 

/ 
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